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No Mase: Dancing: or ‘Cabaret. tt 7 S 
But good food, service and value BS 


Vates ig one of New York’s [> 
Moderate. : 


largest. restaurants. 
prices for the market's” best. 
However large or small ‘your 


order you are® sure it: will be - 


clean and. wholesome, quickly 
and neatly served. You always 
leave witha pleasant’ smile of 
satisfaction: 


Hosts of patrons come daily to. 


Yates— men and women who 


know good food and appreciate 


the Jow-. prices. 


BANQUETS AND SPECIAL 
DINNERS 


Joseph P. Morrissey, Mer. 
West 48rd St., New York City 
Forty-five steps from Broadway 

Telephone Bryant 3102-9775 


“rst-Fathers. 
‘A:per year, in advance; 
Canada, $2.25 per year, 25 cents per}. 


- the Editor. 














PURE ALTAR 
WINES 


We. respectfully: solicit the: val- 


ued patronage of. the Reverend 
Clergy for ‘our pure approved 
rubrical altar wines to. be- used 
for sacramental purposes. only. 


Our wines are made at-our own 
vineyards located in the: famous 
wine belt of “California—Ruther- 
ford, Napa. Valley—under >. the 
supervision of Rev. D. Ov Crow- 
ley, appointed: for that purpose 
by His Grace, Archbishop E. J. 
Hanna. These wines are sent to 
us in sealed ‘cars under govern- 
ment bond, and we in turn distri- 
bute. them in. the quantities and 
qualities desired. by the reverend 
clergy. 


Our pure Mass. Wines bear the 
unqualified endorsements of a 
great many Archbishops, Bishops, 
Monsignori, Priests of the Ca- 
tholic Church as licit and valid 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, Recommendations sent on 
request. 

Send. for Price List. Application 
Forms and Samples. 


BEAULIEU VINEYARD 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


The House of Pure Altar Wines 


47-49 Barclay Street, New York 
City, N 


T. F. Rodden, Manager 
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: MATTHIAS MAYOU,. Treasurer 
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Manuscripts should be addressed to 
They should be. 'type- 
written, and accompanied “by. return 
postage. Available Mss. will be paid 


. for.on acceptance: 


ubscriptions, Advertising, and Busi- 
ness “Matters should be addressed to 
the Managing Editor. Advertising 
rates on application. 

Requests for Renewals, Discontinu- 
ance, or. Change of Address should be 
sent in two weeks before the date they. 
are to go into effect, Both the old and 
new addresses should always be given. 
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Eagan Schools 
of Business 


Superior in Faculty, Methods, 
Buildings, Equipment and 
Employment Facilities 


OPEN ALL YEAR DAY AND 
EVENING 

The Eagan System: of Business 
Schools comprises four: first-class 
commercial schools, all owned and 
managed by the same interésts 
and all conducted under the Eagan 
name. The schools are located 
as. follows: 


EAGAN BUILDING 
66 Hudson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


HARVARD BUILDING 
Bergenline Ave. & Franklin St. 
Union Hill, N. J. 


Main Street and Banta Place 
Hackensack, N. J. 
BROOKLYN ARTS BUILDING 
174 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Students received at any time. 
Call at, phone or write to nearest 
Eagan School for circulars. 
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has to in ‘order to keep: , 
Coffey. From the moment Dah appears 
upon the scene until the end. thee 
action, vivid, witty,  original—a ep 
acter one has been wishing to meet fo 
a long while and at last finds and seizes 
upon with:a sense of 8 
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UR _ representative 
6) has called at. the 

Brunswick Laun- 
dry 220 Tonnelle Avenue, : 
Jersey City, N. Jj cand: 
made a thorough inspec- — | 
tion of the Largest Laun- _ 
dry in. America. He was 


astonished to find cleanli- | 
ness and sanitation: =] 


brought to perfection, he 
has found over 300 Em-- 
ployees, cheerful, healthy 
and satisfied. with their 
jobs, their pay and ‘their 
employers. Patrons are al- 
ways invited to visit this 
large plant and see for 
themselves the process of 
washing and ironing. The. 
Brunswick Laundry’s pol- 
icy has always been fair. 
play to all employees and 
customers. We gladly rec- 
ommend this firm to our 
readers. 
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Is Your Subscription 
About to Expire? 


If so send us your renewal at once and receive one 
of these beautiful wall plaques free of charge. Fill 
out the following form and send to us with $2.00 
and we will send you one of these plaques and enter 


your subscription for another year. 


THE PASSIONIST FATHERS. 





RENEWAL 


THE CHRIST OF LIMPIAS NAME 





(Reduced) 





STREET 





Date 
Dear Rev. Fathers, CITY AND STATE 





Please enter my name on your list of subscribers for the 
coming year and send me one of the plaques of Limpias. 














The Trust Company of New Jersey 


SIP AND BERGEN AVENUES JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


HOBOKEN BRANCH TOWN OF UNION BRANCH 
12-14 Hudson Place Bergenline Ave. and Hackensack Pk. Rd. 
Hoboken, N. J. Town of Union, N. J. 


PEOPLE’S SAFE DEPOSIT BRANCH BERGEN AND LAFAYETTE BRANCH 
Central Ave. and Bowers St. Monticello Ave. and Brinkerhoff St. 
Jersey City, N. J. Jersey City, N. J. 





$1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,726,861.15 





ASSETS OVER 37 MILLION DOLLARS 

















‘The Hartmann 
Company 


Makers and Importers of 


Church Vestments 
and Embroideries 


Announce the opening of their 
new office at 
217 Broadway 
(Near Barclay St.) 
NEW YORK 





SELECTED MATERIALS 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


PERFECT WORKMANSHIP 
Prompt Service 





Oldest manufacturers of Vest- 
ments and Ecclesiastical Em- 
broideries in the United States. 

















Jagels & Bellis 
COAL 


WOOD 


33 Fourteenth Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ist Street and West Shore R. R. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Palisade Avenue and Hacken- 
sack Plankroad 
Weehawken, N, J. 


ist National Bank Building 
Guttenberg, N. J. 


PHONES 
Hoboken 905 
Ashland 7737 
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AMERICA’S FIRST 
‘Rosary Pilgrimage 


Center 


ROSARY SHRINE 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
PUBLIC PILGRIMAGES 

the first Sunday of every Month, 
preceded by a SOLEMN NO- 
VENA for all intentions sent or 
placed in petition box at the 
Shrine, also for all those who 
make the Pilgrimage. 
HIGH MASS 

on Pilgrimage Sundays for the 
intentions of the PILGRIMS. 
NEXT PILGRIMAGE DAY 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 3rd 


Arrangements can be made for 
private pilgrimages and other 
information obtained by writing 


to : 
The Dominican Sisters 
ROSARY SHRINE 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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The International Eucharistic Congress In Rome 


GasBriEL Francis Powers 


NOTE:—A Eucharistic Congress, under the auspices of the earthly representative of the “K of Peace”, will 
make this latest Eucharistic Congress forever memorable. The readers of THE SIGN may justly seserd 

as specially favored to have the following account from the gifted pen of one who was an eyewitness of this 

y celebration. The writer was singular’ ele ae en ee in be ee a 

vernal ity. — rs. 


the apenas herewith doocriltel Gani cay foal lik dhe Unigene end cottons 0 ts 
HE twenty-sixth Eucharistic Congress, held many travellers, arriving late, found it difficult to 
in Rome this time and with extraordinary obtain lodgings, though hotels, convents and even 
solemnity, brought to the Eternal City private houses had offered accommodations for the 











thousands of devoted Catholics from every “congressisti.” The good days of medieval pil- 


part of the globe. The 
chief object of the Con- 
gress, the glorification 
of the adorable mystery 
of the altar, an object 
so very near and so 
very dear to the faith- 
ful heart, was further 


to magnify the God of” 


the Eucharist as the 
one and only giver and 
King of Peace; in the 
word which His Holi- 
ness Pius XI had desig- 
nated as the motto of 
the Congress: “Rex 
Pacificus Magnificatus 
Est,” Christ transpar- 
ently veiled in the 
sacred species is to be 
extolled and praised as 
the King of Peace. 

For days before the 
beginning of the re- 
unions, the city was 
filled to overflowing and 





grimages seemed to 
have returned when, 
from every part of 
Christendom the inces- 
sant stream of human 
life poured toward the 
Tomb of Blessed Peter. 
The confines of Chris- 
tendom have been 
pushed much further 


} back since those days, 


and now across many 
seas, the faithful crowd 
to the same spot; every 
language known to man 
has been spoken on the 
streets of Rome during 
these celebrations, and 
the unity of the Cath- 
olic Church, its Apos- 
tolicity and its holiness 
have been once more 
solemnly affirmed. 
The initial ceremony 
of the Congress, the 
informal reception of 
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HOLY FATHER, POPE PIUS XI. OFFERING GREETINGS AND WELCOME 
TO THE PILGRIMS TO CONGRESS 


the pilgrims by His Holiness on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 24th of May, was held in the most 
vast and historically splendid court of the Vatican 
Palace, the “Cortile del Belvedere.” None of those 
fortunate enough to be present will ever forget this 
event and the address of the Holy Father, and the 
words of paternal kindness and welcome, and those 
other words burning with the love of the Euchar- 
istic Lord with which he sought to inflame their 
hearts yet more to desire and seek the king of Peace. 


IME of those words will remain unforget- 

table; the first simple salutation, in the 

form of an ejaculation: “Praise be to Jesus 
Christ!” (Sia lodato Gesu Cristo) .... “You are 
welcome to the house of your father’.... “This 
is the day of Our Lady Help of Christians, the day 
which recalls the immense succor which Mary has 
ever granted to her people” .... “You who are 
here present stand as the magnificent, solemn repre- 
sentation of all those who have followed you here 
in spirit, a superb flight of souls foregathering to 
rest upon this soil sanctified by the blood of the 
martyrs, in this Rome whence Christ, too, is a Ro- 
man” 


Standing in his white robe under the awning, 
while overhead the swallows wheeled in the even- 
ing air which they filled with their cries, the Father 


of the Faithful was 
as it were a 
prophet, looking 
forward at the 
things which, alas, 
he was not to see. 

“It is impera- 
tive that the world 
should return to 
God and that God 
should return to the 
world. And He 
will return! You 
will compel Him to 
return by opening 
wide to Him your 
souls, your hearts, 
your homes, your 
countries. Already 
I can see the mag- 
nificent array as 
you thread the historic streets of the Eternal City, 
and, in the midst of you, advances the immortal, 
everlasting King. You have done violence to the 
Heart of God, you have forced Him to come forth 
out of His taberrfacles, you have said to Him: . 
Intende, prospere procede et regna. Hear us, walk 
in the midst of us in peace, be Thou our King!”... 

Wonderfully impressive, too, was the formal 
opening of the Congress on the morrow, Thursday, 
Ascension Day, by the Solemn Pontifical Mass cele- 
brated by the Holy Father at the Papal Altar over 
the Tomb of Blessed Peter. It is believed that at 
least sixty thousand persons were present, although 
in consequence of a conflict between the Socialists 
and “‘fascisti,” a strike had been called and no street 
cars were running. Carriage and automobiles had 
therefore risen to prohibitive prices, and the im- 
mense majority of the pilgrims were compelled to 
walk; we were astounded to hear that many frail 
women and white haired grandmothers had walked 
all the way to St. Peter’s and back, besides standing 
five hours in a dense crowd in the basilica, “to see 
the Pope again.” They did see him. 

Above the swarming, black mass of humanity, 
the Vicar of Christ, the High Priest, was borne up 
the great nave in triumph, amid ringing cheers, and 
the waving of thousands of white handkerchiefs, 
while the choir sang the words that are in blue and 
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gold mosaic around the cupola: “Tu es Petrus”.... 
and the living voices of sixty thousand men and wo- 
men of all nationalities answered, acclaiming Peter. 

.. The vestments which the Pontiff assumes with 
solemn ceremony and prayer in the sanctuary are 
full of interest for they are the gold and silver, his- 
toric “fanone” wrapping the breast and shoulders, 
and over that the pastoral pallium with its little black 
crosses and long end hanging down in front; this 
emblem secured with gold pins adorned wtih gems. 
At the moment of the Communion, the deacon and 
subdeacon carry the Body of Christ and the Chalice 
of the Precious Blood to the throne where the Pon- 
tiff has repaired to receive them and where he com- 
municates himself. We notice, too, the seven great 
candles borne before the Pope by the Deacons of 
the seven principal “diaconier” of Rome, a custom 
of the early middle age. 


N the afternoon of this same Ascension Thurs- 
day, the first 
session of the 
Congress was held at 
the Catacomb of Cal- 
lixtus on the Via Ap- 


pia. An earnest appeal 
was issued to all the 
congressisti by the 
Collegium Cultorum 
Martyrum to attend 
this meeting and to 
take part in the pro- 
cession which was to 
follow it; and the call 
of the Catacombs is 
irresistible for there 
the divine mysteries 
were celebrated by the 
primitive Church; 
their “making of the 
Eucharist,” their 
agapae; and there the 
martyrs lie whose 
blood was shed for 
Christ. 

The afternoon 
hours were very hot 
and the tramway 
strike continued, but 
the roads were full of 


3 


people pressing toward the same bourne, and there 
was a genuine satisfaction in being one with them, a 
real pilgrim and “romer,” treading the same dust 
which whitened us all, and which rose from the un- 
watered highway to a height of about twenty feet. 
But our hearts were glad on the way to S. Callixtus! 
Out through the city gates on foot, past the little 
church of “Domine Quo Vadis” where the Lord “go- 
ing to Rome to be crucified” appeared to Peter, by 
those ancient ways that the first Roman Christians 
must so often have trod and in which the dust is 
but the ashes of Saints. 


Turning in at the gate we find the mea- 
dows crowded and a platform erected for the 
speakers. Professor Orazio Marucchi, the pupil 
and faithful disciple of the great De Rossi, 
“Magister” now of the Collegium Cultorum Mar- 
tyrum, is the first speaker. He speaks of 
the peculiar fitness of holding a Eucharistic 





THE HOLY FATHER CELEBRATING SOLEMN PONTIFICIAL MASS 
THE OPENING FUNCTION OF THE CONGRESS 
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session here, over the tombs of Pontifts and martyrs 
of the early Church; here where the secret of the 
divine mysteries is hinted in innumerable symbolic 
paintings, notably the banquet of the Bread and 
Fish which expresses Christ, the image of the Con- 
secration, the vessel of milk, another emblem of the 
Eucharist nourishing the little and the weak; and, 
apart from all these associations with the divine 
Sacrament in dogmatic art symbols, here was the 
tomb of the first known martyr of the Eucharist. 
© thirteen, either a levite or acolyte was carry- 
ing the sacred species secretly to the Chris- 
tians imprisoned for the faith; and who, attacked by 
those who desired through curiosity to see what thing 
he bore, died at their hands sooner than unlock his 
own which, at his breast, sheltered the hidden God. 
The brethren laid him for reverence in the very 
grave of the Pontiff Zephyrinus, and the good Pope 
Damasus, later collecting the memorials of the 
martyrs, dedicated one of his beautiful inscriptions 
to the young martyr of the Eucharist. Marucchi re- 
cited the Latin lines with his heart ringing in them: 
“Tharsicium sanctum Christi sacramentum gerentem, 
Cum malesana manus peteret vulgare prophanis, 
Ipse animam potius voluit dimittere coesus, 
Prodere quam canibus rabi discolestia membra.” 


HIS angelic and intrepid Tarsicius, a boy of 


“While an impious hand sought to force Tarsicius, 
the bearer of the holy mystery of Christ, to disclose 
the same to the profane, he preferred rather to yield 
up his life under their blows than to surrender to 
raging dogs the divine Body.” The burst of ap- 
plause which answered the quotation showed how 
full was the breast of the hearers with the heavenly 
passion of the Eucharist. 

Even before the conclusion of the allocution the 
“défilé” of the banners had begun to move, a pretty 
sight as the many standards of variously colored 
silks and devices were borne past to take their ap- 
pointed places in the procession. The clergy and 
religious associations fell into rank, the dais pre- 
pared and the tapers lighted, while the prelates de- 
scended into the catacomb underneath to bring 
forth the Blessed Sacrament. It may be that never 
before had It been carried out triumphantly from 
those places of darkness, to face the light which 
His hands made. The monstrance, a thing of beauty, 
was the gift of the Cultorum Martyrum and adorned 
with the symbols of the Eucharist which are to be 
found in the Catacombs. 


OR sheer loveliness of setting and surround- 
ings, and for a peculiar intimate grace, the 
procession of S. Callixtus stands alone. 

Across the green fields, in the tender light, the 


PROCESSION OF THE “KING OF PEACE” 
THROUGH THE STREETS OF ROME 


4 
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grouped figures wended their way, and from the 
spring sward that their feet crushed, rose the sweet 
scent of mint and thyme. All around us, after the 
heat of the day, were the cool silences of the coun- 
try and the breeze that come after the sun’s setting. 
Far away toward the southeastern horizon, the Alban 
hills were blue against the sky, their fugitive out- 
lines running down to meet the plain, and here and 
there sweeps of ruby red poppies in the grass bore 
the liturgic color of the martyrs. Resonant in the 
sonorous chorus of men’s voices, rose the hymns in 
rich Gregorian chant, and censers swung and clouds 
of incense curled upward as the white Host passed 
vision-like before us. At the point where the pro- 
cession took the road to San Paolo, leaving the green- 
sward, the University students developed what could 
only be called a college rush. 

In close formation, with their standards leading, 
they cut obliquely through the crowd to gain the 
position immediately behind the dais. The man- 
euvre was made swiftly and in perfect silence, with- 
out the smallest mark of disrespect; and they al- 
most won the coveted place, falling short only by a 
couple of yards. There they remained, their velvet 
caps of blue, crimson, green and black velvet, which 
they are privileged to wear even in church as it is the 
badge of their corps, forming a mass of vivid color; 
this Catholic student body, the “Federazione Uni- 
versitaria Cattolica Italiana” is highly organized 
and a credit to honorable manhood for they are ab- 
solutely fearless, even aggressive, in the profession 
of their faith, closely united, and no slur upon the 
Church is suffered to pass them unpunished. 

. In the class-room five or six will spring to their 
feet simultaneously to protest against any word 
uttered against Catholic teaching by unbelieving or 
adverse professors, and these young men are a real 
power for good all over Italy. I expressed wonder 
and admiration at their attitude, and the answer was 
given me: “They have been trained to stand their 
ground and to repel attack—it is the only way.” All 
honor to the educators who have taught young Italy 
to think and act!.... Dusk was falling when the 
procession, Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment being given, broke up and dispersed at the end 
of a glorious day. 


RIDAY, the 26th, the feast of S. Philip Neri, 
one of the Patrons of the city of Rome, used 
to be a holyday of obligation, but under the 

new laws of Pius X, is simply a day of special de- 


votion. Pontifical Mass was celebrated for the pil- 
gtims in his church, the “Chiesa Nuova,” where his 
body lies; many private Masses were said by visit- 
ing priests in his chapel; and all the relics were ex- 
posed and the saint’s room and oratory opened to the 
stream of pious “congressisti” who poured into them 
from morn to night. 

Thus we saw the altar at which he used to say 
Mass, in a tiny chapel upstairs, where the server 
went out and shut the door after him for Father 
Philip’s Mass meant some three hours of ecstasy 
during which he required no ministrations of man. 
An ancient devout picture of the Mother and Child 
is above this altar and reminds one of a word of the 
Saint, which his sons seem to observe, that “over 
every altar there should be an image of the Madon- 
na.” She must have seen many wondrous things, 
and herself conferred many and precious graces, this 
Madonna of the luminous background before which 
S. Philip used to consecrate the Body and Blood of 
her Son. On the wall hangs the waxen impression 
of the patriarch’s holy countenance, taken after 
death, prayer and supreme rest impressed upon it, 
and the Crucifix which his hands held when his 
spirit went back to God. 

Another special feature of the morning were the 
Masses celebrated according to the Oriental rites, 
especially the Syrian of Damscus; and Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament given in the pure 
Syrian rite of- Antioch. The magnificent bearded 
Bishops and Patriarchs of the East, some of them 
long-haired, and all of them wearing the splendid 
and unique eccelesiastical vestments of their coun- 
tries, formed some of the most interesting and pic- 
turesque units in the processions. 


HE afternoon session of the Congress took 
© place in the old basilca of the Twelve Apostles 
packed with a dense crowd of pilgrims. Car- 
dinals, Archbishops, Bishops and Abbots occupied 
the vast platform and the addresses made in differ- 
ent languages aimed at showing the various manners 
in which the Eucharist is the source and creator of 
Peace in the individual, the family, and society at 
large. This general programme was to be developed 
by the various orators, and in order to be better 
heard in the body of the church, the speakers, 
whether prelates or laymen, were escorted in turn 

to the pulpit. 

(To Be Concluded) 





Saints and Sinners 
Louis Cotoma, S. J. 


i 
SYNOPSIS OF BOOK | 


Curra, Countess of Albornoz, wife of the Marquis of Villamelon, is an intriguing woman of high 
society, of Madrid. She habitually neglects her son Luis and her daughter Lili, as well as her eccentric 
husband, and involves herself in various political and personal intrigues of a disreputable character. 

A Revolution, which forces the Italian “usurper” Amadeo from the Spanish throne, and establishes 
a republic in Spain, drives many of the loyalist Spanish refugees to Paris, including Curra. 

Jacob Tellez, a cousin of Curra, and husband of Elvira, Marchioness of Sabadell, whom he has basely 
deserted, himself a libertine and politician of the worst type, ex-ambassador to Constantinople, from 
which city he has been forced to flee after a vulgar intrigue with the Cadi’s wife, arrives in Paris, where 
he attracts the favorable attention of Curra. - 

Jacob Tellez has been entrusted with important Masonic documents by Victor Emmanuel of Italy 
to carry to his nephew Amadeo in Spain. In desperate want of money, his political future apparently 
ruined by the overthrow of Amadeo, Jacob steals the documents, which place in his hand valuable 
weapons with which to attack and blackmail certain Spanish politicians. By chance “Uncle” Frasquito, 
a Spanish nobleman, finds the Masonic seals attached to the documents in Jacob’s room. Jacob rashly 
gives the seals to Frasquito to add to his collection of these oddities. 9 

Finding all his other schemes failing him, Jacob finally decides that his best plan to secure ready 
money is to be reconciled to his wife, who has recently won a lawsuit and considerable wealth. With 
this object in view, he interviews Father Cifuentes, S. J., his wife’s confessor, and seeks to persuade 
the priest to encourage his reconciliation with Elvira. But both Father Cifuentes, and “Diogenes”, a 
dissipated nobleman, yet loyal to his friends, by letter warn the Marchioness of Villasis, with whom 
Jacob’s wife is staying at Biarritz, of Jacob’s hypocritical plans. 

The Marchioness of Villasis persuades Jacob’s wife to leave Biarritz before Jacob’s arrival, and 
seek refuge from him at Lourdes. She interviews Jacob herself, and by pretending a deeper knowledge 
of certain scandals of his past life than she actually possesses, threatens him with a public exposure of 
his outrageous conduct. Jacob, fearing such an exposure, and foiled in his attempt to secure control of 
his wife’s fortune, leaves the Marchioness in possession of the field of battle, and departs from Biarritz 
vowing vengeance on her and Father Cifuentes. 














Boox II. 
Cuapter I. 


T was a memorable night at the Opera. The 
curtain had just fallen and the audience 
had remained for a moment quite speech- 
less with admiration. Then a tempest of 

applause broke out, which woke our friend Villa- 
melon from the reverie into which music always 
plunged him and caused him to say with an air of 
profound conviction: “It’s just what I thought. 
That quail vol-au-vent always gives me indigestion!” 

Curra, her artistic emotions having subsided 
with the fall of the curtain, leaned towards Leo- 
poldina, who occupied the Villamelon box with her 
host and hostess, and whispered to her excitedly: 
“My dear, who can Jacob be staring at in the upper 
box above our heads? ‘“Leopoldina turned her head, 
and glanced rapidly at the Veloz Club box. 

Men were moving to and fro, and Jacob was 
standing up in the box and gazing through his opera- 
glasses with distinct insolence in the direction shown 
by Curra, entirely oblivious of the humorous obser- 
vations which, judging by their laughter, his friends 
were making to him. Diogenes, likewise looking in 
the same direction, suddenly caught Jacob by the 


arm, and at the same time made with his left hand 
a large cross in the air. The men in the box laughed 
hilariously, and Leopoldina said seriously: “Well! 
Diogenes has just married them.” 


URRA, intensely annoyed, asked again: “But 
who is there?” 
“T don’t know who it is,” answered Leo- 
poldina, “for the box is not leased.” 
Ferdinand was giving little taps on the floor 


with his foot, saying quietly: 
bored, do you know that, Curra ?” 

Curra did not know it, nor did she seem to care, 
but requested Leopoldina to visit Carmen Tagle’s 
box, from which she could easily see the unknown 
lady or ladies in the upper box. Leopoldina did not 
relish this mission, but she could refuse nothing to 
a generous friend to whom she owed so much. 
Ferdinand, still tapping emphatically, reiterated for 
the hundredth time: ‘Do you understand, Curra? 
I feel ill.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Ferdinand! 
me that.” 


“T am very much 


Stop telling 
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“It’s indigestion. Quail vol-au-vent. I’m cer- 
tain of it. Do you understand, Curra?” 

“What do you want to do, dearest? Walk a lit- 
tle? Go with Leopoldina, and come back quickly.” 

And getting more and yet more impatient, she 
whispered to the latter: “Do not allow Carmen to 
suspect why you go.” 


HE Duke of Bringas entered the box, followed 
by Uncle Frasquito, filled with enthusiasm 
and gossip and foolish stories. He told Curra 

a facetious tale about the Duchess of Bara, who was 
seated just below them in the box of Lopez Morenos. 
It had been at last agreed that Lucy was to marry 
the Duchess’ son. “I thought as much,” said Curra, 
with malignant sarcasm. “It is just like her to talk 
behind the girl’s back, and then end by taking her 
under her wing.” 

“Yes, but the most amusing thing of all is, that 
Lucy will give to the Duchess’ son a simple little 
dot of four millions!” 

Here Uncle Frasquito paused a moment in sur- 
prise, and looking carefully across the auditorium, 
said to Curra: “Do you see what is happening 
over there? Jacob is with Isabel Mazacan! Why 
do you allow that?” 

Had Curra noticed that? As though she had 
not! Since the fall of the curtain she had not kept 
her eyes off Jacob for a second, watching him as he 
went from box to box, where all the ladies received 
him with open arms. Isabel Mazacan seemed par- 
ticularly attentive, and two or three times that he 
was in the box with her, she glanced in Curra’s 
direction with a glance which seemed to say: “Let 
her rave!” 


ACOB received all this homage with elegant 
J ease. Never had Madrid given a more graci- 

ous and rapid pardon than that which had 
been extended to the former revolutionary, after 
hearing of his extraordinary adventure in Constan- 
tinople, and on his re-entering the fold of artistocracy 
under the auspices of Butron and the Countess of 
Albornoz, repentent, but with head held high as 
though offering protection to ail rather than asking 
for it from anyone. 

It was rumored in secret political meetings and 
in the inner recesses of ladies’ boudoirs that Jacob 
had done some signal service to the cause of the 
Restoration, having foiled with certain mysterious 
papers some intriguing persons who had sought in 


Biarritz to traitorously- cooperate in the restoration 
to the throne, which they had five years before 
helped to destroy. Whether that was true or not, 
it is certain that Curra had given to Jacob the wholly 
disinterested friendship of her husband, and that 
the Marquis Butron had thrown over him the mantle 
of his protection. 

Meanwhile Leopoldina Pastor had entered Car- 
men Tagle’s box, kissed her on both cheeks, and 
whispered: “I have just escaped from that odious 
Curra, my dear. I shall never be seen with her in 
public again. She is insane to know who is in the 
upper box, and all because Jacob does nothing but 
stare in that direction.” 


HEREUPON Leopoldina seized Carmen 
© Tagle’s opera-glasses, and looked at the box 

about which Curra had been so uneasy. 
There were two ladies in it, one young, and seated 
toward the front, while another, middle-aged, was 
nearly hidden from view in the background. The 
former seemed but a child, so delicate and fantastic 
was she, one of those delicately blond, cat-like 
women, who are reared on the banks of the Seine, 
and who truly seem to have learned the tricks of the 
feline race. 

She seemed to be there more to be seen than 
to see, since she never allowed her eyes to rest on 
any particular spot. Her gown was of black velvet 
with red camellias. Her companion, who probably 
was her mother, was a thin and distinguished look- 
ing woman. Both were manifestly foreigners, and 
they did not speak together during the entire even- 
ing. Leopoldina looked them over carefully, and 
then said, shaking her head: “Black and red. 
That’s bad. The devil’s colors! Who are they?” 

Carmen Tagle shrugged her shoulders, laugh- 
ing: “No one knows. The young girl was-in the 
box last Tuesday, dressed in white with pink camel- 
lias. Yesterday she was at the Castellana with 
camellias in her hat and dress.” 

“Now we can name her,” cried Leopoldina, 
laughing. “ ‘Camille’, of course.” 


FEW moments before the beginning of the 
second act, Leopoldina returned to Curra’s 


box and informed her that the unknown 
person was a very lovely young girl, known to no 
one, whom she had just christened with the rather 
significant name of “Camille.” 
“You did not let Carmen think that I had sent 
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you,” said Curra. 

Leopoldina raised her eyebrows as though of- 
fended by the question, and replied: “My dear! 
What a question! Do you think I am a fool?” 

In the middle of the next act, amid the musical 
deluge of the orchestra, the worthy Butron entered 
the box, his finger on his lips, and seated himself 
carefully by the side of Curra.. Amid the musical 
tempest he leaned over to Curra and whispered: 
“The hour has arrived: Concha is with us!” 

A slight exclamation of surprise escaped Curra, 
which Uncle Frasquito accidentally overheard, but 
he lost the actual words which Butron spoke, being 
able to hear but the following, repeated with careful 
emphasis by the Marquis: “Be at my house to- 
morrow at four. And do not fail to tell Jacob.” 

Curra at this remark clasped her fan furiously, 
and whispered to Butron: “Tell Jacob! Is it even 
possible that I shall see him to-night? He has 
visited every box in the house but mine.” 

“The fool!” whispered Butron. “I will go at 
once and bring him.” 


ND off he went as he had arrived, on tiptoe, 

A with a smile for everyone, leaving Uncle Fras- 

quito quite perplexed. But théy need not 

think that they could fool him! Curra at four o’clock 

at Butron’s house, and Jacob to be informed? Some- 

thing important must be happening. “A most singu- 
lar thing!” thought Uncle Frasquito. 

He looked toward Jacob and was still more sur- 
prised to see Butron lift the curtain of the box, make 
a sign to Jacob, and both walk off together, the 
terrible Diogenes following them unasked. When 
the act was finished, Butron triumphantly entered 
Curra’s box with Jacob behind, and pushed him 
toward the lady with the easy good-nature of a 
father indulging a daughter’s whim. 

Having accomplished this, the diplomat looked 
at his watch, raised an eyebrow and quickly took 
his leave. 

Uncle Frasquito’s spirits rose as he thought that 
he was near to discovering something, and he cocked 
his ears and sharpened his tongue to see what he 
could find out from Curra and Jacob. Then a hand 
grasped the knot of his white cravat, and turning it 
rapidly round, left it on the back of his neck. He 
turned round, furious and surprised, and found bend- 
ing over him the great head of Diogenes, who smiled 
and drivelled over him: “Francesca! It was but 
your little Paolo!” 


RANCESCA turned white with rage and took 

a hurried leave, for fear of some more serious 
mishap which might happen to him at the 
hands of the terrible Diogenes, leaving his chair 
empty, which was exactly what his tormentor had 
wished. The latter seated himself coolly, and giving 
Villamelon a sturdy slap on the hip, asked something 
so appalling about his digestive organs that Jacob 
and Leopoldina looked at one another as though to 
say: “Brute!” and Curra, much annoyed, said: 
“Heavens! What a man! You are impossible, 
really.” 

Ferdinand with a resigned smile, answered: 
“That quail vol-au-vent is apt to give me indigestion, 
you know.” 

“T should think that I know it, Polaina! Tell 
me,” he continued. “In whose carriage am I to go 
home after the opera; yours or Jacob’s?” 

“Not in mine,” said the latter, quickly. “I am 
starting this moment.” 

“Not in mine either,” replied Curra. ‘“Ferdi- 
nand is not at all well, and he can go out of his way 
for no one.” 


ginning of the last act, with an “Until later” 

which left Curra satisfied. In the middle of 
the act Curra herself decided to leave, and, wrapped 
in her gorgeous cloak, she swept out of the box with 
her arm in that of Diogenes in token of reconcilia- 
tion. The foyer was as yet deserted save for the 
footmen who were assembling to announce to their 
mistresses the arrival of their carriages. Curra sud- 
denly decided to sit on a sofa to watch the people 
leaving. Villamelon was supremely miserable. 

“My dear Curra! What are you doing? I am 
simply freezing here!” 

And he hurriedly tied a large silk handkerchief. 
about his neck, and pulled his coat up around his 
ears. 

“It would be much better to go back to our box, 
if——.” A terrific sneeze interrupted him. “You 
see! I have caught a bad cold. I shall have a bad 
week of it, do you understand?” 

The people commenced to file out past Curra 
and Leopoldina, who was seated near her friend. 
The Countess of Albornoz left her husband to his 
sneezing and bowed to her many acquaintances. 
Leopoldina pulled softly at Curra’s dress, whisper- 
ing: “Look! There she is!” 


GD sinni took an affectionate leave at the be- 
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URRA saw nothing.. Two phantoms in white 
passed her, the elder lady showing beneath 
her large opera cloak a thin, aquiline nose, 
and the younger displaying but a pair of large blue 
eyes, which Curra imagined looked at her with an 
easy insolence. The unknown woman’s white wrap 
grazed against Curra’s velvet cloak. A word or so 
in German was uttered, which the latter heard but 


Her two children were standing, one on each 
side of their mother, watching with open-eyed 
silence the movement of the brush in their mother’s 
hand. Lili, with that serious air common in children 
at certain times, finally said to her mother: “Mamma, 
why is it that you love Uncle Jacob so much?” 


The Countess turned round suddenly, surprised, 
and her face reddened slightly. However, she re- 


could not understand, 
“This is. she,’ and 
which appeared to fall 
from the lips of the 
lady with the aquiline 
nose, as both disap- 
peared through the 
crowd. 

“My dear, shall 
we never move from 
here?” asked Villa- 
melon. “Diogenes, 
please give her your 
arm. I’ve caught a 
fine cold! What do 
you do when you have 
caught cold, Dio- 
genes P” 

“What do I do? 
Sneeze!” 


CuHapter II. 


URRA’S 
many inter- 
views with 
Bonnat and 
other French painters 





A Spanish Anecdote 


MONCKTON MILNES 

It was a holy usage to record 

Upon each refectory’s side or end 
The last mysterious supper of our Lord, 

That meanest appetites might upward tend. 
Within the convent palace of old Spain 

Rich with the gifts and monuments of kings, 
Hung such a picture, said by some to reign 

The sov’ran glory of those wondrous things. 
A painter of far fame, in deep delight, 

Dwelt on each beauty he so well discern’d; 
While in low tones, a gray Geronomite 

This answer to his ecstasy return’d. 
“Stranger! I have received m3 dail) meal 

In this good company now three-score years; 
And thou, who’er thou art, canst hardly feel 

How time these lifeless images endears 
Lifeless! ah, no, while in my heart are stored 

Sad memories of my brethren dead and ‘gone, 
Familiar places vacant round our board 

And still that silent supper lasting on! 


While I review my Jouth, - what I was then, - 
What I am now, and ye, beloved ones all, - 
It seems as if these were the living men, 
And we the colour’d shadows on the wall.’’ 


covered hefself at 
once, and answered: 
“Why shouldn’t I care 
for him, child? He is 
my cousin and your 
uncle.” 

The child shook 
her head. “I know 
that. I love Cousin 
Baptista and Cousin 
Charles, but not more 
than I do you and Luis 
—no, no, no!” 


ND she began to 
A cry, hiding her 
head on her 
mother’s shoulder as 
though seeking some 
little warmth of ma- 
ternal affection. Luis 
said nothing, but he 
blushed deeply and 
turned away his head. 
- On still another 
day, some months 
later, when Curra’s 
birthday, October 
10th., and the Feast of 





in Paris had aroused 


St. Francis Borgia, 
was near at hand, the 








her artistic ambitions. 

Accordingly she introduced into her house a splendid 
studio. It was a very large room indeed, and stocked 
with many artistic treasures, its walls covered with 
Gobelin tapestries. 

One day, not very long after Jacob had es- 
tablished himself in the secure friendship of the 
husband and wife, Curra was painting in this studio 
a portrait of Jacob, his brow crowned with laurel 
and the broad collar of his shirt opened half way 
to the breast, a la Byron. 


two children plotted 
together to give their mother a surprise. Luis who 
had a genuine talent for painting portraits, which 
was beginning to show itself already, had painted 
an odd portrait of his father, a curious Villamelon, 
with a complexion like a carrot, and a queer pro- 
tuberance to his left cheek, but which was, in spite 
of distinct defects, a by no means mediocre likeness 
of the original. 
The most striking part of the picture was the 
forehead and head, on which the child had care- 
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fully painted his father’s few locks of hair, parted 
in the middle, and forming over each ear a little 
horn, which the painter’s lack of skill had elongated 
to considerable length. Lili had made for her pres- 
ent, with the aid of her governess, a frame of Rus- 
sian leather. At the bottom of the portrait the 
governess wrote: “To our dear Mamma on her 
birthday,” and both the children signed the portrait 
in its frame: “Lili, Luis.” 


URRA entered the room. But she was not 
CT alone. With her came Jacob talking of things 
which the children did not undertsand. How 
tiresome it all was! Debts there were which had to 
be paid, a signature which had to be secured from 
Villamelon, creditors who were bothering them, and 
many other such matters. Jacob spoke with worry 
in his tone, but Curra was gay and satisfied, and told 
him not to worry. Presently she glanced up at the 
easel. 


“What’s this ?” 
The children did not dare to breathe and clung 


more closely to one another. A burst of laughter was 
heard. 


“Do you see what it is?” - 

There was another laugh from Jacob, and the 
remark: “The great idiot!” 

Then they both laughed together, a laugh which 
disturbed the children, for there was neither gaiety 
nor tenderness in it; a coarse, mocking laugh, and 
shameless. 

“What an idea! The poor children! And how 
perfectly hideous he is!” 

“And the boy has crowned him perfectly!” 

“That’s true!” 


FEW days after this episode Curra suddenly 
took Luis away from the College of Our Lady 
of Remembrance. The boy was twelve years 
old; and the Rector had told his father that the time 
was at hand for him to receive his first Holy Com- 


munion. Curra was not present during her hus- 
band’s visit, and Villamelon hurriedly approved of 
the idea. He wanted his son to be a Christian above 
everything else. 

“You must understand, Reverend Father, that 
we are naturally Christians. My wife is related to 
St. Francis Borgia, and I to St. Teresa.” 


Ah! The Villamelons had always been religi- 


ous. They made every single year a novena to St. 
Rock at Quintanar de Oreja, where they owned an 
estate. “Do you understand me, Father?” 


The rector understood him well enough, and ad- 
vanced yet another suggestion. St. Joseph’s Day 
(March nineteenth) had been chosen as the day for 
first Communion, and it would indeed be edifying if 
both the father and mother of the boy would receive 
Communion with their son. Villamelon promptly 
agreed to this. 


“Certainly, Reverend Father! I will receive 
with my son. My dear mother always said: ‘It is 
well to show God certain attentions.’ You under- 
stand me? These family scenes are so affecting. 
My mother was a saint, and my wife is really an 
angel, who always does what I suggest. ‘Curra, do 
this,’ and the thing is done. You understand me, 
Reverend Father?” 


The Reverend Rector understood him so well 
that he almost burst out laughing. 


| 
ILLAMELON returned home well satisfied, 
VU and informed his wife of the arrangements he 
had made. She immediately saw the serious 
nature of the engagement and the terrible thought of 
sacrilege flashed through her mind like a bird of ill 
omen. She was frightened, for even the bad Spanish 
woman is seldom impious. In her heart she still be- 
lieves and even fears, and a sacrilege frightens the 
fake devoteé less than the woman of openly scandal- 
ous life. Her quick imagination came promptly to 
her rescue, an idea worthy of the Superioress of 
Port Royal, the Jansenist Sophia Arnauld. 


“What are you thinking about, Ferdinand? A 
child of twelve to receive Communion! I cannot 
permit such an irreverence.” 


Villamelon listened with wide-open mouth. 
“But, my dear Curra, what do you mean? The Rev- 
erend Rector says so.” 


“And I say no. In France no one receives Com- 
munion till he is at least fourteen.” 

“But we are in Spain——” 

“Listen to me, Ferdinand. I have always told 
you never to talk, no matter where you are. This 
is not a question of climate. To-morrow you will go 
back to the College and tell the Reverend Rector 
from me that I will not permit Luis to receive Com- 
munion without full preparation. That settles it!” 
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was useless for the Rector to argue that the 

boy was fully prepared, and that the rigorous 

French custom was but a remnant of Jansen- 

ism; that it was a crime to deprive for so long a 

time an innocent soul of the help of a sacrament 
which works wonders in the soul. 

Villamelon simply shrugged his shoulders, not 
understanding to what the Rector was referring. 
Curra’s clever scruples could not be defeated, and 
the Rector, suspecting hypocrisy under the pretext, 
stated emphatically that if the boy stayed on at the 
College he must receive Communion on St. Joseph’s 
Day, even without the consent of his parents. Curra 
thereupon waxed indignant, and hurriedly withdrew 
the boy from school to avoid a certain sacrilege. 

It was then that the boy commenced to give his 
attention to the strange happenings in his home. 
Left almost entirely to himself, he passed the greater 
part of his time at the stables with the grooms and 
stable-boys, and there heard things which at first 
made him blush, and later, as he grew used to them, 
laugh; so that his modesty gradually hardened, and 
through conversations with the dwarf Don Joselito, 
he learned much of “the ways of the world.” Slowly 
but surely the boy commenced to put two and two 
together. 

HERE came to the Court at this time a French 
theatrical company, and Curra had a box for 
the season, so that the children might go to 

the theatre every evening. The children spoke such 
broken French that it was surely necessary for them 
to improve it by hearing the correct Parisian accent. 

In this school of accent the boy continued to put 
two and two together, and gradually, but slowly, 
through the influence of the dwarf Joselito, he was 
initiated into the ways of vice. From this time his 
character changed. He had seen too much, and 
shame arose in his heart, and a bitter hatred, the 
former preventing him from often raising his eyes, 
and the latter sharpening the edge of his anger, until 
the time would arrive when he would be a man, and 
could be master in his own house. 

He had now but a profound disdain for his 
father, and an aversion for his mother, as his knowl- 
edge grew. But he continued firmly to worship Lili. 
As for Jacob, he avoided him as far as possible, and 
on more than one occasion Curra saw, with fear, a 
look of profound hatred come into the boy’s eyes 
when Jacob was around. He gave most of his time 
to painting, and passed hour after hour before his 
easel, with Lili by his side, as though she were his 


guardian angel. 


URRA found them thus one day when she 
C entered the studio with Jacob. The children 

remained quietly together for some time, until 
Lili was attracted to the table at which Curra and 
Jacob were sitting selecting costumes for a fancy 
dress ball which Curra was planning to give. 

The boy hesitated a while, but finally decided 
to look on also, with his palette in one hand and his 
brush in the other. He had grown greatly, was on 
toward the end of his thirteenth year, and gave 
promise of being handsome and graceful in form. 
He approached the group at the table, and watched 
what was going on, standing behind his mother and 
at Jacob’s side. The latter suddenly gave a sharp 
movement with his arm which knocked the boy’s 
palette out of his hand. It fell on Jacob’s sleeve and 
covered it with paint. The boy stepped back, his 
face crimson. 

Jacob turned round angrily, a harsh and obscene 
word escaping him. The child, hearing this, looked 
first at his mother and then at Jacob angrily, with 
a menacing gesture which showed the man growing 
beneath the fragile form of the boy. 

“Well,” said Jacob defiantly. “Nobody asked 
you to come over here. Get out!” 

The boy’s eyes grew bloodshot. “I don’t choose 
to leave!” he cried. 


ACOB made a movement as though to strike 

ry! him, but Curra, alarmed, stopped him. The 

boy cried again: “I don’t choose to leave! 

Get out yourself. You can’t give orders here. This 
isn’t your house!” 

He stopped, panting and voiceless with rage, in 
the midst of an ominous silence. Jacob turned, his 
hands clenched, and cried with lips white with 
anger: “He wants a good whipping——” 

He did not finish the sentence. The boy sud- 
denly sprang at Jacob, grasping him by the throat, 
and kicking him violently with his feet. Jacob, 
surprised, with a vigorous effort hurled the boy from 
him, as though he were a sack of sand. His head 
struck against a large Japanese jar of bronze, which 
gave forth a metallic sound. 

Lili, her eyes wild with terror, rushed to his 
side and raised his head in her little arms. And 
then, kneeling on the carpet, held out her small 
blood-stained hands toward her mother, crying with 
horror: “Blood! Mamma! Blood!” 


(To befcontinued) 





Women’s Retreats in the United States 


Redacted from a masterful article, on tne women’s retreat movement submitted to The Sign by the Talented author 


MarTHA Moore AVERY 


OLY Mother Church has been endowed by 
Her Divine Founder with all the means 
necessary to lead souls to salvation and 
sanctification. New contingencies make 

new demands on her inexhaustible sources of power. 

She is, however, a resourceful Mother who has 

remedies for 

every ill and 

possesses all 

that is needed to 

supply strength 

to every weak- - 

ness and dis- 

order. 


This charac- 
ter of the 
Church is mani- 
fested not only 
in essentials but 
likewise in those 
blessings which — 
may be consid- 
ered as the acci- 
dentals of Cath- 
olic life. Among the latter class, in our day, no one 
may ignore the beneficent influence of retreats for 
the laity. 


Retreats as such are as Old as Christianity. 
The Gospels record Our Saviour’s retirement into the 
desert and His prolonged fast and prayer. They 
also tell us that the Apostles retired to the Upper 
Room in Jerusalem with the “doors shut.” The ‘Acts 
of the Apostles tells us of Saul going to Damascus, 
“the scales falling from his eyes,” and “he was with 
the disciples for some days.” 


It is true that the special word “Retreat” was 
not used when referring to such retirement, but, in 
detail, the retreat as we know it now was clearly 
indicated. The writings of the Fathers of the 
Church are replete with similar references. St. 
Jerome’s stay in the cave at Bethlehem, unmis- 
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takably points out a long retreat. 


MONG the Faithful of the early and subse- 
quent ages of the Church, the two seasons of 
_ Lent and Advent were times of intensive piety 
in which by prayer and fasting and pilgrimage, they 
sought “to renew 
the spirit of 
their minds” and 
to shake off the 
accumulation of 
wordliness that, 
unconsciously 
perhaps, they 
had absorbed. 


The great 
feasts of the Li- 
turgical year 
made profound 
impression on 
the minds of 
early Christians 
because they 
were less sophis- 
ticated and less mundane in their estimates than 
modern Catholics. With them the eternal far out- 
weighed in influence and importance, the temporal, 
because the temporal was instinctively judged, and 
accepted or rejected, in the bearing it had on the 
eternal. : 

They saw God and His angels and saints every- 
where. They were in constant companionship with 
God and the friends of God because their standards 
of thinking and living were not warped by a perfidi- 
ous and skeptical public opinion. 


gy st £ Je eS a ” 


UT a change came with the rebellion of men 
B against God and against His Church. Instead 
of accepting the word of God with simple 
Faith, men became curious searchers into the pro- 
found mysteries of faith and nothing was spared 
by the ruthless vandals and iconoclasts of religious 


beliefs. It may be said of them, what the serpent 
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foretold would be the effect of the disobedience of 
our first parents, “Their eyes were opened to know 
good and evil.” 

Public opinion was completely revolutionized 
so that men and women could not but breathe in this 
tainted atmosphere to the detriment of their Faith 
and lasting harm to their souls. 

The Council of Trent sought to stem the tide of 
irreligion by positive affirmations of the teachings 
of the Church of God, and by branding the new doc- 
trines of heretical innovators with her infallible 
anathemas. This gave the children of the Church 
a secure refuge whither they might fly for shelter. 


Public 


The storm of irreligion waxed stronger. 
opinion was no longer one, and Catholic; it was 
many and confusing as the languages of Babel. 


ATHOLICS, men and women, were not beyond 

the reach or influence of this public opinion. 

It was an atmosphere that was omnipresent; 

and without knowing it, their minds and their hearts 

were being poisoned by the deadly virus which sur- 
rounded them. 

Gruesomeness of scenes loses its terror even for 
delicate sensibilities; and the tenderest become hard- 
ened by habit. The old simile of the dropping 
water wearing away the block of granite, happily 
depicts the effect which must inevitably be brought 
about in the lives of even the staunchest Catholics, 
if they are subjected to the constant, corroding in- 
fluence of irreligious example. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that the palm of 
the hand will day after day grip some hard instru- 
ment of industry and still remain soft and tender; 
and as the palm, so the mind, so the conscience. 

Flagrant injustice unpunished breaks down the 
fortress of justice; and flouting violations of moral 
laws promulgated by an Eternal God amidst the 
thunders of Sinai, lose their terror for men and 


women who daily witness the misconduct and pro- 
fligacy of the high and mighty. 


LL these causes were contributory in inspiring 
such saints as Ignatius of Loyola, Vincent of 
Paul, Paul of the Cross and a host of others 
with zeal for the reclamation of men and women, 
who, by reason of their habitual contact with the 
world were indifferent to the evils that were hurrying 
them to the loss of faith and eternal destruction. The 
saints went forth and preached the stern truths of 
religion. Not content with this, they sought to per- 
suade their hearers to go aside for a time from their 
usual occupations and, alone with God, allow their 
minds to ruminate on the Eternal God, His Majesty 
and Perfections, the sufferings and cruel insults of 
the Son of God, the priceless value of the Precious 
Blood shed for men’s souls, and the Redemption 
wrought on the Cross of Ignominy by Jesus the 
Savior. 

In the light of such majesty, such debasement, 
such sufferings, such a death, the soul was asked to 
seek honestly to know its dignity, its purpose in life, 
and its ultimate destiny. In a word, they persuaded 
men and women to make retreats. 


T first, as we might reasonably presume, the 
ones who availed themselves of such spiritual 
advantages were the clergy and religious. 

But the movement spread rapidly, and there are evi- 
dences that Retreat Houses for both men and 
women existed as early as the 17th Century. The 
Retreat Movement lay dormant for a long time, but 
about 1800 it awakened to a new life, and has grown 
steadily right up to our own day. 


Scarcely a country or a state in Europe but has 
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its Retreat House for Women as well as for men, 
and each Retreat Centre has attached to it a Retreat 
Guild, or Society, the object of which is to extend 
the sphere of benefit that comes from Retreats. 


““y-"N the United States giant strides have been 
made in the last decade. Regularly estab- 
lished Retreat Houses for Women have been 

established by the Sisters of the Cenacle in New 

York, Boston and Newport. At these Retreat 

Houses the re- 


thousand women have made a retreat, and in the 
Cenacle in Boston, Mass., during the year 1921 the 
number reached one thousand one hundred and 
sixty-seven. 


Whilst the Sisters of the Cenacle have been 
carrying on the retreat work in the East, the field of 
activity has been steadily widening. The Diocese 
of Pittsburgh has furnished an illustration of the 
growing interest in this work. 

H E N 





treats are sche- 
duled in advance 
and amnnounce- 
ments and ar- 
rangements are 
given wide pub- 
licity. This is 
done through 
the Catholic 
Press, but prin- 
cipally by the 
posting of print- 
ed placards in a conspicuous place in the vestibules 


yr entrances of the Churches in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. 


Or retreats are general and special. General 
retreats are open to any woman applicant, ir- 

respective of profession or station of life. 
The special retreats are for particular classes, such 
as married wo- 


men, single wo- 
men, profession- 
al women, school 
teachers, nurses, 
business women, 
etc. 

The number 
of women who 
have availed 
of 
the opportunities 
thus afforded is 
legion. At the 
New York Cenacle, the number of women who have 
made retreats during a three year period exceeds 
four thousand, and each year this number increases. 
At the Cenacle in Newport, R. L, more than one 


themselves 


PASSIONIST CONVENT AND RETREAT HOUSE—FRONT VIEW 


REAR VIEW—SHOWING GARDEN 


found- 

ing the 
Passionist Order, 
the Saintly Paul 
of the Cross 
made plans for 
a community of 
women whose 
special vocation 
it would be to 
remain at the 
Foot of the 
Cross with the Mother of Sorrows, and with Mary, 
compassionate the suffering Savior and pray for the 
salvation of souls. This, however, is not their sole 
occupation. St. Paul of the Cross infused into this 
Congregation his missionary spirit. 

The Rule of the Passionist Nuns provides for 
Retreats such as we know them; women were to be 
brought into immediate contact with these cloistered 
Apostles of the 
Cross. Since the 
opening of their 
convent in Car- 
rick, a suburb of 
Pittsburgh, in 
1911, the Pas- 
sionist Nuns 
have been con- 
ducting retreats 
for the women 
of Pittsburgh, 
who have avail- 
ed themselves of 
the singular privileges thus afforded, in ever increas- 
ing numbers. 

A commodious Retreat House has been erected, 
distinct from the convent, and to date more than one 
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hundred and fifty retreats have been conducted with 
an attendance exceeding four thousand. The popu- 
larity of the retreats is now firmly established, and 
doubtless large and more commodious accommoda- 
tions Will soon be required. 


HIN the last few weeks the Catholic Press 
announced that a similar Retreat House had 
been opened in Washington, due to the activ- 

ity of the Carmelite Fathers. 

Any notice of retreats for women would not be 
complete without reference to the countless retreats 
conducted during the summer months at nearly every 
Catholic Academy and High School throughout the 
country. The buildings that are exclusively Retreat 
Houses are comparatively few, but the number of 
retreatants is simply innumerable. Every Catholic 
Paper from East to West, and from North to South, 
shows that the movement is growing by leaps and 
bounds. This wide spread interest in retreats shown 
by our Catholic women bids fair to grow year by 
year and wield a most powerful influence for good. 

These retreats, with slight modifications are 
alike in character. They usually last from Friday 
evening to Monday morning and are called—Week- 
End Retreats. 

The day is apportioned to various exercises, 


all tending to recollection of spirit and deep con- 
sideration of the eternal truths. 


ISCOURSES, or sermons, are given by the 
—D Retreat Master which supply the subject mat- 
ter for meditation, and which have a practical 
application to the duties of life. The indispensable 
condition of all retreats is strict silence, and the 
habitual realization of the presence of God. 

The Bishops of the United States have given 
their unqualified approval to these retreats, con- 
vinced that such retreats are calculated to foster 
genuine piety, and a realization of the serious re- 
sponsibilities of life. 

Whilst retreats are primarily intended for per- 
sonal betterment yet, as naturally as the flower 
exhales sweet perfume, so the retreatant returns to 
her home, a better mother, a better daughter, or 
better wife there diffusing the sweet perfume of a 
spotless life. She goes to her daily occupations with 
a vivid realization of her just obligations. She enters 
into parish endeavor more zealously than before, 
and more willing to bear her share of parochial 
burdens. She goes into society, and instead of being 
dragged down by its low standards, seeks to elevate 
these standards to the height of the soul-saving 
principles of Jesus Christ. 





A Strange Penance 


URING the French Revolution when impiety 
ran riot, some young men having come into 
church and seeing people going to confession, 

it was suggested that one of their number also go 


to confession. The idea was fully approved and 
one of their number was appointed. Having knelt 
in the confessional he commenced in this manner: 
“I have cursed God and will do so again. I have 
given up all religion and don’t care a straw for all 
its teachings,” etc., etc. 


The priest listened then moved, one cannot help 
thinking, by the Holy Spirit, said: “For your 
penance obtain a crucifix, place it on a table, kneel 
before it attentively for a minute, look at it, and 


then say, ‘He died for me, and I don’t care a straw 


for Him’. 


The young man’s friends were delighted and 
insisted on him doing his penance. They procured 
a cracifix, made him kneel as ordered and bade him 
repeat the words. 


He began: “He died for me, and I—” Here 
he stopped, but his friends urged him to goon. He 
did so, but to their bewilderment it was to say, 
“Yes, He died for me, and never will I sin against 
Him again.” He then crossed himself and rushed 
away from his companions and never stopped until 
he knelt at the confessional, this time a sincere 
penitent, 





Very Rev. Fr. Fidelis, Passionist 


(James KENT STONE) 
PARENTAGE AND EarLty YEARS—(Continued) 


OHN SEELY STONE was born at Great 
Barrington, Mass., in 1795. He served in 
the War of 1812. His first visit to Brook- 
line, a suburb of Boston, the scene of his 

future labors was, he tells us, when he marched up 
from the Berkshires to defend Boston against an 
impending attack from the British forces. He was 
educated for the ministry at the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. Twice he was called from 
parishes—the most important ones in the Diocese— 
to teach Divinity. He lectured in the Seminaries in 
Philadelphia and afterwards at Harvard. 

In the Memorial Sermon preached at Cambridge 
the Sunday after his death we read: “At the foun- 
dation of this school in 1867 the Trustees selected 
Dr. Stone for the first Dean and brought him hither 
from a position of similar labor in Philadelphia. 
Upon him devolved, therefore, the formation of this 
Institution, and the giving to it of its character. The 
wisdom of his plans and sagacity of his anticipations 
have since been made manifest and to the end it will 
bear the mark of his master hand. It will also ever 
have a consecration by virtue of the associations of 
its early years with so holy a man, as it will be 
indebted to the prestige which it derived from his 
name.” 

His books are still considered the ablest pre- 
sentation of the doctrines of the Evangelical School 
in the Episcopal Church. Daniel Webster who was 
a parishioner of St. Paul’s, Doctor Stone’s parish, 
expressed the opinion that Doctor Stone was the 
foremost preacher of his time. 


OCTOR GEORGE GRAY in the funeral ora- 
tion at Harvard speaks thus of his closing 


years: “They have been like the close of a 
summer day, serene, luminous and peaceful. As we 
saw him in his home, or here in the chapel in his 
accustomed seat, and beheld the beauty of his de- 
meanor, the loveliness of that face where white locks 
formed a halo that put all royal diadems to shame, 
who has not felt that it was an inspiration to con- 
template him, an education to watch him.” 


Father Fidelis was in South America when his 
father died. We wonder what might have happened 


if the preacher had uttered these words in his pres- 
ence: 

“The faith seems not to be always kept by 
those to whose guardianship it is entrusted. On 
the one hand some betray or explain it away. 
Fear of the world or pride of intellect, or lack 
of belief, or superficial religious experience lead 
but too often to compromises and minimizings 
of its essential points. On the other hand some 
overlay the truth. Love of applause or super- 
stitious credulity or cravings for sacerdotal 
power leads to obscuration of the simplicity and 
the brightness of the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints. And so while some transmit, enfeebled 
and weakened, that which they should have 
kept, others transmit it bedimmed and be- 
clouded by additions.” 


=E might have been amused; profoundly so. He 

‘a would have been taken with fits of laughter as 

often as he would recall the preachment. 

That would depend whether his fancy would see 

nothing more in it than a personal affront. Some 

of his letters reveal that such onslaughts were a 
cause of uncommon merriment to him. 

On the other hand such an incident might bear 
only one aspect to his eye: an attack on a principle 
or a cause. Were that the case then, irrespective 
of persons or conditions, a torrent of indignation 
would be let loose. For one, the authorities at 
Harvard came to know what manner of fury was his 
when it was aroused. Indeed, it was at times per- 
plexing to witness the apparent disproportion be- 
tween the concern he would manifest and the trivial 
happening that caused it. He saw only the principle 
at stake. 

It does not appear that Father Fidelis ever saw 
a copy of the address in print. No mere impulse of 
family pride would prompt him to set about inquir- 
ing what the world thought about his distinguished 
father. When the sorrow of that death came—in- 
deed long since—he was living out the words: “I 
am crucified to the world, and the world to me.” 


Monsignor Lynch of Utica relates that not many 
years ago he asked Father Fidelis how he might 
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both Latin and Greek in Hobart Col- 
lege. An old acquaintance of Father 


Fidelis tells us that the hopes of the 
family were centered in him. 


AVE that she was a model wife 
and mother, Father Fidelis’ 
mother does not figure in any 

notable way, so far as we have been 
able to learn up to the present. In 
the years that followed his entrance 
into the Church, he visited her from 
time to time, and he was present at 
her death. To the end her belief re- 
mained unshaken in the Faith of her 
childhood. When he came to visit her 
at the end, though greatly disappointed 
at seeing no alteration in her religious 
beliefs, he thought it best to leave her 
in her good faith. The following pas- 








ST. PAUL’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH—BOSTON 


SINCE 1912 THE EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL. 
obtain a copy of an answer to the “Invitation 
Heeded” written by Doctor Symth. He replied that 
he never knew that there was such a book, though 
there was a copy in the library of St. Michael’s 
Monastery where Father Fidelis lived for years off 
and on. This is accounted for not, we may be sure, 
from fear of an adversary—far from it—but by sheer 
indifference as to what was said or thought of him 
or of his work. 


the Memorial Address delivered before the 

Episcopal General Convention by Reverend 

G. D. Wildes, we find these words: “From 

the too few writings left behind, the present genera- 

tion can scarcely realize the place that was occupied 

thirty years ago in the Episcopal Church by the late 

Dean of the Theological School at Harvard, Doctor 
John S. Stone. 

When we come to trace the religious beliefs of 
Father Fidelis, some extracts from his father’s ser- 
mons will be given. There are at least two volumes 
of his sermons. Father Fidelis heard them as they 
were preached. For the reader to detect in the “In- 
vitation Heeded,” the under current of suffering in 
the writing, one should know that he was rending to 
pieces the published utterances of his own father, 

.then in his seventy-fourth year. 

Doctor Stone was his son’s first professor. In 

his early life Doctor Stone had been professor of 


sage occurred in a letter written from 


a Rome to Mr. Richards. (His father 
was living at the time.) 


“I am going to ask you do to me a little favor. 
The Feast of St. Paul of the Cross here was a great 
occasion, the translation of his relics to the new 
chapel. I had the honor (I can hardly call it the 
pleasure) of preaching English. The MS. of the 
sermon was sent to our Provincial at Hoboken, and 
I don’t know, but I suspect, that he may have pub- 
lished it—perhaps in the “Freeman’s Journal” for 
Mr. McMaster is quite a friend of his. Now, I would 
like my poor old mother to read it, for it hits some- 
what hard at some of her theories, but it would 
never do to let her suspect that I wished her to 
see it. She would take it very nicely from Miss 
Edith Salter, who “came across it” you know. What 
a Jesuit I am getting to be!” (Mr. Richards had a 
son a Jesuit.) 


HEN he was seven his parents took him 
(T) abroad, visiting Rome and the Alps in their 

journeyings. He retained vivid recollec- 
tions of his trip. One was of seeing Pius 
IX. The memory of this meeting was in- 
effaceable. When in later years the invitation which 
Pius issued came to his notice, he seemed to see not 
lifeless signs transcribing a message but the vision 
of the Venerable Vicar of Christ, the Pius of his 
boyhnod recollections now transformed by sufferings 
and cares, pleading with his erring children. 
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In the first days of the establishment of the 
Boston Monastery—Father Fidelis brought the Pas- 
sionists to Boston—the fancy struck him to revisit 
old St. Paul’s. The spire of the church is plainly 
seen from the Brighton Monastery. All was the 
same as in the early days. He and his two compan- 
ions strolled about the church. He tarried to read 
the bronze tablet registering the details of his 
father’s life. He pointed out the family pew and the 
particular seat in which he used to sit. There he had 
been posted in front of his father while he preached, 
the purpose being that from his tender years he 
should begin by these objective lessons his instruc- 
tion in oratory. 

The Rector who chanced to come upon them not 
knowing who they were, discoursed upon what he 
observed seemed to be of particular interest to his 
visitors, the former minister Doctor John S. Stone. 
With an abruptness that stunned him, Father Fidelis 
exlaimed, “All the same, the Doctor was off on the 
Incarnation,” and turning he strode out into the 
street; into Kent Street, now a prominent thorough- 
fare, which is so named after himself, not as even 
some Brookline folks think, after the chancellor. 


HE following paragraph is taken from the 

notes already referred to which Kent Stone 

wrote for the Harvard Class Book in 1863. 
We cannot but marvel at 


farewell. The lines in the poem he wrote at Val- 
paraiso Bay reflect his habitual resolve: 


“ *Twas but a brief beguiling spell 
That held me by these rushing seas, 
And I but played with memories 
To which long since I bade farewell.” 


Our wish indeed is doubly vain. We would not 
now have these early records had they not been 
stored away safely beyond his reach in printed copies 
of various Magazines. Otherwise they too would 
have perished in one or other of the conflagrations 
which he, we feel inclined to say, perpetrated. He 
deliberately destroyed all his effects, the literary 
ones among them, on several occasions. A Provi- 
dential ruling interferred, as we shall see, to rescue 
some precious things from the ashes, just at the time 
that he was about to descend into his grave. 


SCHOOLDAYS 


N the University Magazine we read: 

“I was fitted for college at Mr. Dixwell’s 

Private Latin School in Boston, graduating 

there as first scholar. I entered Harvard 

College in the summer of 1856 without conditions, 
and in the fall of that year I began my studies with 
the class that graduated in 1860. But my eyes soon 
proved unfit for study and I left college to spend a 





the singular communicative- 
ness. 

Indeed one might be 
inclined to think these writ- 
ings an exhibition of ill- 
concealed egotism, did one 
forget that here youth is 
fulfilling a pledge that each 
member was to strive to 
bring renown to his class by 
accumulation of personal 
triumphs. Would that in 
after years he had with 
laudable restraint been will- 
ing to speak as freely as he 
did in this letter! 

It was only in un- 
guarded moments that he 
would refer to his past; to 
all such memories he bade 
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year in Europe. I traveled in England, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany, both seeing many 
beautiful and quaint sights and learning many things 
and profitable. During this year I made the ascent 
of Mt. Blanc, being, according to the records, the 
youngest traveller who up to that time, had reached 
the summit of the mountain.” 


spoke later of two associates in particular 
who belonged to the Boys’ Club; “Harry 
Russell was one of the heroes of my boy- 
hood; my beau ideal of a gentleman... We were 
classmates for three years at Mr. Dixwell’s School. 
His desk was right behind mine. I joined the Sec- 
ond Massachusetts in the field on the day after 
Russell made his gallant record at Cedar Mount, 
and all the men were talking about him.” 


Here too, his acquaintaince began with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, son of the famous author of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 


The venerable jurist sent us the following com- 
munication : 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Washington, D. C. 
February 16, 1922. 


My dear Sir: 


Your inquiry calls up pleasant and admiring 
recollections, but little that takes the form of anec- 
dote or articulate speech. I first knew Kent Stone as 
a school mate at my father-in-law, Mr. Dixwell’s 
School. The only thing that I remember now is that 
when the boys came to be ranked by their marks, he 
stood first. When we went to college, he again, I 
think, was neck and neck with McDaniels for the 
first place while he remained with the class. But 
I did not see a great deal of him and could tell you 
nothing of his college life. I next heard of him 
when I was mountaineering with Leslie Stephens as 
having been as usual ahead of me, and as having 
been a daring mountaineer. The catalog of the 
English Alpine Club that I have just received, puts 
him down as having become a member in 1860, 
which seems as if it must be too early. I should 
have thought that he joined the Club a year or two 
before I did in 1866. 


You will know whether my impression is right 
that he had been at a German University, and that 
at some meeting, I forget when, he told me, that 
when they tried to bully him, he secured respect by 
a resort to his fists. After that I saw him no more 
until he came to Washington a few years ago and 
we had an affectionate meeting at which he im- 
pressed me by the scope of his studies, the variety 
of his knowledge and the alertness of his intelli- 
gence. 


Later he wrote to me, sending me his book, and 
that was the end. I am truly sorry that I have no 
facts to tell you, but I have given you all that I have 
—vivid impressions of a star seen at long intervals 
and then hidden again from my sight. McDaniels 
may know more. Please remember me to Sanborn, 
whom I have not seen for many years, and who, I 
suppose, still overflows with the learning I used to 
admire. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) O. W. Ho.mes. 


HOUGH we have no further details of his 
years at Mr. Dixwell’s School, we are assured 
that during them he progressed rapidly, aided, 

no doubt, by the coaching he received at home. At 
fifteen years of age he read Horace as familiarly as 
he did the classics in English. A few years later 
we find him writing Latin poetry as fluently as En- 
glish verse. Throughout his life the ancient classics 
were at the tip of his tongue. Indeed this was true 
of all the Modern Literatures as well. 


His knowledge was preserved by a truly phe- 
nomenal memory. He once confided that he would, 
on a wager, read but once, pages of matter that were 
distasteful to him and that he could after an in- 
terval repeat it verbatim. Reading was cultivated 


in his home circle. “Books remain,” says Henry 
Adams, of the Boston Society of that day, “as in the 
18th Century. The source of life as they came out— 
Thackeray, Dickens, Homer, Tennyson, Macauley, 
Carlisle, and the rest were devoured.” His father 
had a magnificent private library of some three thou- 
sand volumes, and he tells us that it was his delight 
to spend hours browsing through it. 


(To be continued) 





Archconfraternity of £8) the Sacred Passion 


S announced last month, the chief object 

aimed at, hereafter, in this section of THE 

Sicn will be to give practical instructions 

on the subject of Meditation on Christ’s 
Sacred Passion. The grand purpose of the Passion- 
ist Order is to lead people to meditate on Christ’s 
Passion, and one of the Ways in which the Passionist 
Order seeks to attain this purpose is the Archcon- 
fraternity. Meditation on the Sufferings of Jesus 
should, therefore, be a daily practice with all the 
Members of the Archconfraternity. It is to help you 
towards this that each month a short meditation on 
some scene or mystery of the Passion together with 
practical suggestions for making such meditation, 
will be given. 

The Nature of Meditation in general will first be 
explained and then the Method for Meditating profit- 
ably on Christ’s Sacred Passion. This will be the 
subject of the present article. 


Nature of Meditation 


EDITATION, as a religious exercise, is devout 
@ thought on the eternal truths of religion and 
on the mysteries of our holy faith, particularly 

on the Life, Passion, and Death of Our Dear Lord. 
It is, devout thought, i.e., thought accompanied by 
the fervent affections of the heart and movements of 
the will, and not mere barren speculation or pro- 
found study. It is, in a word, the elevation of both 
mind and heart to God, and is, therefore, the same 
thing as Mental Prayer, for Prayer is defined as the 
elevation of the mind and heart to God. * When in 
prayer, we use prepared formulas such as the Our 
Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed, the Rosary, the 
Psalms, and the many acts found in prayer-books, it 
is called vocal prayer; but when, instead of using 
such formulas, we, by our own thoughts and affec- 
tions, elevate our minds and hearts to God, it is 
called Mental Prayer or Meditation. Meditation or 
Mental Prayer, then, is interior communion with 
God. With the mind, we gaze upon Him, contem- 
plate His infinite attributes and perfections, whilst 


with our heart we tell Him our sentiments, our feel- 
ings, our affections. 


WO ELEMENTS necessarily enter into Medi- 
tation or Mental Prayer—Acts of the mind 
which are called Considerations, and Acts of 

the heart or will which are called Affections. By the 
considerations are meant the devout thoughts of the 
mind and by the affections, the interior Acts of vir- 
tue produced by the will. Of these two elements, the 
latter is by far the more important. In fact, Medita- 
tion or Mental Prayer consists chiefly in the affec- 
tions or acts of the will. As St. Alphonsus says: 
“Meditation is the needle, which only passes 
through, but it draws after it the golden thread, 
which is composed of affections, petitions and reso- 
lutions.” 

Let it be understood, however, that it is not 
necessary to finish the considerations before making 
affections. The work of the mind and the work of 


‘the will must go hand in hand, and considerations 


and affections must intermingle during the whole 
time of prayer. Moreover, as the purpose of the 
considerations is to arouse the effections; as soon as 
these latter are aroused, we should dwell on them as 
long as we experience fervor and fruit. 

We should never hurry in prayer. It is not 
necessary to cover a whole lot of ground,—to make 
many considerations and affections. One devout 
thought vividly realized, one fervent act of faith, or 
love, or resignation or humility, or contrition, or peti- 
tion may be prolonged during the whole time of 
prayer, if we find it sufficient to engage our mind and 
heart and to keep us recollected in God. 

The End or purpose of Meditation or Mental 
Prayer is twofold viz.: the Worship of God and the 
Improvement of our own Spiritual Life. We Medi- 
tate in the first place, in order to touch the heart and 
arouse affections of faith and love and adoration and 
thanksgiving and similar acts of worship; we medi- 
tate, in the second place, in order to move the will 
to humility and self-contempt, contrition, fervent 
petitions, strong resolutions and other acts which 
tend to Our Own Spiritual Improvement. 
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Method for Meditating on Christ's Passion 


HOUGH there is no obligation of adhering to 
any one particular method, and the utmost 
liberty is allowed the soul in this matter, yet, 

ordinarily, we shall find it difficult, and even impossi- 
ble, to succeed in prayer unless we accustom our- 
selves to some method. By a Method of Mental 
Prayer is meant a system of performing these ex- 
ercises according to certain fixed rules. There are 
a number of standard methods, the aim and purpose 
of all being to facilitate the making of devout con- 
siderations and fervent affections — considerations 
and effections, being the two constituent elements of 
Mental Prayer. Every method, therefore, deals with 
these two questions: How to make devout consid- 
erations and how to produce fervent affections. 


2. For Meditation on the Passion, the follow- 
ing three rules are recommended, which will help 
much to make our Meditation prayerful and profita- 
ble as it ought to be. 


First: we should prepare beforehand some 
definite subject for meditation e.g., the Agony of 
Jesus in the Garden, or the Scourging of Jesus at 


the Pillar, or Mary at the foot of the Cross, and the 
like. And, if we are not familiar with the details 
of our subject we should read it up, and refresh our 
memories. 


Secondly: we should, before Meditation, settle 
upon some particular fruit which we will strive to 
gain from our Meditation e.g., some predominant 
fault to overcome, some special virtue to practice. ~ 


The third and most important rule is that we ar- 
range our considerations in such order as to attain 
the twofold end of Meditation, which as has been 
stated above, is the Worship of God, and the Im- 
provement of our own Spiritual Life. Thus, e.g., in 
a Meditation on our Lord’s Passion, we, in the first 
part, contemplate the scene so as to arouse in our 
heart pity and sympathy, faith and love, adoration 
and thanksgiving, and similar acts of worship. 


For this end, we try to realize the enormity of 
Christ’s sufferings and the purpose of His suffer- 
ings. Hence, whilst looking attentively at the scene 
of the Passion, we ask ourselves such questions as: 
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.. “My soul: Who is this that suffers? Why does He 


suffer?” Then we go on speaking out our heart to 
Jesus. In the second part, we apply the subject to 
ourselves—try to realize our share in causing those 
sufferings, examine ourselves in the light of the 
practical lessons taught by the subject, and thus 
arouse ourselves to many acts of humility and self- 
contempt, contrition and petitions and practical reso- 


lutions tending to the Improvement of our Spiritual 
Life. 


HESE three rules will, on the one hand, make 
our Meditation real worship, which it ought 
to be, and not mere study; and on the other 


hand, they will lead to practical fruit in our own 
life. 


3. To illustrate these Rules: Let us take as 
the subject of Meditation, the Scourging of Jesus at 
the Pillar, and as the particular Fruit, the practice 
of bodily penance and self-denial. The mind aided 
by the memory and the imagination recalls the scene 
of the scourging, and draws a vivid picture of it, so 
as to realize the enormity of the suffering, and touch 
the heart with pity for Jesus. I devoutly contem- 
plate Jesus covered with wounds and blood. I just 
look and look at Him and let my heart speak. I ask 
myself what it all means. Who it is that stands thus 
naked and bleeding at the Pillar, and why He thus 
suffers? I just look in wonder and reverence, and 
repeat: “My Jesus, My God, I adore. Oh what 
penance, my Jesus, dost Thou suffer for my sins!” 


Then, I apply the subject to myself and take 
home the lesson of penance. “My soul what has 
your life been? What self-indulgence and bodily 
ease and pleasure? Where is your penance and self- 
denial.” In consequence I proceed to make many 
acts of humility and contrition, and petition for the 
spirit of penance, ending with a practical resolution 
for penance and self-denial that very day. 


Here is a practical method for Meditation on 
Christ’s Sacred Passion. In future numbers of THE 
SicN we will give more illustrations of these Rules 
and many meditations on the different scenes of the 
Passion. 
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Current F act and Comment 
REV. FATHER NICHOLAS WARD, C. P. 


HE readers of THe Sicn will be grieved to 
© learn that one of the contributors to the maga- 

zine, Rev. Fr. Nicholas Ward C P, has passed 
away. His poems have appeared quite frequently 
and have elicited from many readers unsolicited 
praise. 

Fr. Nicholas Ward was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
on March 31, 1856, and came to this country when 
a boy of nine years. His parents settled in New 
York City. At school he was a precocious child. 
After graduating from La Salle Academy in New 
York City, he entered the Passionist Novitiate in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he pronounced his vows on 
November 3rd, 1872 at the early age of sixteen. 

For forty-three years he labored for the glory of 
God and the welfare of his fellow-man as a mis- 
sionary, throughout the United States, England and 


Ireland. 

He possessed many rare and varied talents. He 
was a distinguished linguist, an accomplished musi- 
cal-composer, a gifted poet, and an interesting and 
effective preacher. But over and above all these 
things, he was what he constantly strove to be—a 
good religious. 

Despite ill-health Fr. Nicholas applied himself 
unremittingly to study, with the result, perhaps, that 
he shortened his span of years. He became very 
feeble and on July 3rd, the angel of death claimed 
him for his own. 

The passing of one who has helped to entertain 
the numerous readers of THe Sicn will surely elicit 
a prayer for the repose of his soul. May he rest in 
peace. 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE 


to the grewsome effects of famine in China as 

are our missionaries who, gazing on these 
scenes with tearful eyes, assure us that they be- 
grudge themselves their own food. With the cam- 
era's grim evidence before us surely we feel the same 
way about it. But the missionary has less cause for 
discomfiture than we upon the score of superfluity 
and wastage. How seldom have we occasion to feel 
the pangs of hunger! What an abundance and vari- 
ety of food and condiments are set before us daily 
out of Nature’s bountiful larder! The missionary 
heartily wishes that the American people could real- 
ize what famine means. But his wish is a long way 
from fulfillment so long as our woefully delicate 


Ors faithful camera brought us quite as close 


standards daily divert more food to the garbage heap 
than would nourish whole provinces. Personally, 


here is where our charity may begin. The camera’s 
object-lesson may move some to heroic self-denial, 


but it should move all to some retrenchment of the 
superfluous. The proceeds of your charitable thrift 
might be treasured in a convenient mite-box. Some, 
aware of the desperate need, will contribute more 
promptly and directly. It may not be for long. 
After the ravages of the present famine there will 
be fewer left to draw upon the coming harvest. 
Soon, let us trust, the missionary will no longer 
have occasion to lament: “The poor people are 
craving for bread not the Gospel.” 


THE ASSUMPTION 


~<HE feast of the Assumption of the: Blessed 
Virgin ranks highest among her festivals. 

There is a twofold phase in it. We celebrate 

the feast as her natal day as we do in regard to all 
saints reckoning the day of their death as the begin- 
ning of a blessed and éternal life for them. But the 
distinctive feature of the feast is that it solemnizes 
the assumption of her body into heaven. Under the 
latter phase it has come down to us from the earliest 
centuries—so widely commemorated in the liturgies 
of the East and West as to indicate its apostolic 


origin. : 

According to St. John of Damascus the Emperor 
Marcian and Empress Pulcheria at the Council of 
Chalcedon in the year 451 expressed a desire to 
possess the body of the Mother of God, and were 
told by St. Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, that Mary 
died in the presence of all the apostles, but that her 
tomb, when opened at the request of St. Thomas, 
was found empty; upon which the apostles concluded 
that the body had been taken up to heaven. 

For the intrinsic reasonableness of this belief 
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we have the analogous arguments for our Lady’s Im- 
maculate Conception. This body was hers who knew 
not sin and who was therefore excluded from the 
consequent corruption of death, and it is unthinkable 
that the penalty of “dust to dust” should apply to 
that body whence God Himself derived being and 


sustenance for His human nature. Thus again in 


honoring Mary we are honoring and safeguarding the 
adorable mystery of the Incarnation. Thus, while 
we joyously congratulate our Mother upon her in- 
effable prerogatives, we are assured that our peti- 
tions will find favor with her and her Divine Son. 


AMERICAN YOUTH WITHOUT RELIGION 


AYS the principal of a public school: “To 
my mind religion is active conduct, a doing 
of something and doing it heartily and well, 

according to the laws of truth that govern the uni- 
verse. The schools are full of it. Full of honest, 
reverent, soul-inspiring work, which is the best sort 
of religion. While the American schools hold fast 
to that they will never be Godless.” This passage 
shows what education does for many. It enables 
them to use fair words in the assuring and pedantic 
statement of unrealities. Nearby this principal’s 


school is one of the largest reform schools in the 
country. Ninety-eight per cent of the inmates are 
products of the public schools. They are there be- 
cause of “active conduct,” for doing things “heartily 
and well.” Cast adrift upon life with maturing ap- 
petites and passions they are equipped with the sort 
of “honesty” and “reverence” that is based on the 
“laws of truth that govern the universe.” For 
motive and sanction of conduct they are told to look 
to the universe in place of a personal Ruler with 
an ear to listen, an eye to see and a heart to pity. 


WILL SOME CATHOLICS LEARN ? 


T last the Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian 
bodies throughout the country admit the in- 
adequacy of public school training and are 

alarmed ‘about it. So alarmed are they that one 
General Conference wildly resolved to record its 
“deliberate and positive conviction that moral and 
religious instruction should be viven in every depart- 
ment of the public school system of the country” 
overlooking the problem of instructors and the sub- 
jects of instruction. The parochial school plan of 
imparting secular and religious knowledge together 
and in due measure is admitted to be the only feasi- 
ble one. Hence the present widespread efforts at 
accommodation. Nearly three hundred cities in the 
United States report experiments with the subject of 


religious instruction of public school children on 
school days. It is conceded that academic subjects, 
social sciences, biology and so forth have encroached 
upon religion and crowded it into the background. 
No less than 250 standard colleges have agreed upon 
a unit of religious teaching which will be accepted 
as one of the fifteen college entrance units. Hence 
the request that pupils of all religious faiths be ex- 
cused from the high schools long enough to enable 
them to earn such a unit under church auspices. All 
those concerned about the future welfare of the coun- 
try and society should favor these earnest efforts to 
remedy the spiritual illiteracy of non-Catholic chil- 
dren, the result of an essential and insuperable de- 
fect in the present public school system. 


ATTENTION—CATHOLIC FARMERS 


LACK, hot North-Country towns prayed for 
God’s blessing on the crops and the harvest 
with cool, creamy, West-Country villages and 

hamlets. At Sheffield, the project of a twelve days’ 
mission, in preparation for Ascension Day, was 
brought to a conclusion: the great procession of 
last Sunday evening will not soon be forgotten. 

At Beer in South Devon they met in the roadway 
to observe Rogationtide, around the wayside cross. 
The vicar began by inviting them to join in prayer 
to Almighty God to purify the world from all errors, 


to repel disease, to avert famine, give health to the 
sick, a safe return to travellers, and deliverance 
from all evil. A short service, and then the proces- 
sion formed and was led down to the beach to the 
singing of the Litany. On the shelving beach were 
the fish-nets spread out to dry, drawn into land was 
the fishing fleet in orderly array, and behind, stretch- 
ing up the hill, was a throng of men, women and 
children. It was indeed just another scene like that 
on the shore of Galilee’s Sea. : 
These are not descriptions of scenes in Catholic 
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Brittany, Lombady or Andalusia. They are selected 
from a column of similar reports in the Anglican 
Church Times. Observe that the true spirit of Roga- 
tion time is clearly appreciated and conformed with. 

The Rogation days, culminating with Ascension 
Day, a holyday of obligation, form a period of spe- 
cial supplication. Coming at Springtime, on these 
days God is particularly besought to render the earth 


fruitful while we recall the promise “Whatsoever 
you ask the Father in My Name, He will grant you.” 

The tradition of Rogationtide has not taken hold 
in this land. Indeed many, on the other hand, justify 
their absence from Mass on the holyday on the score 
of the peculiar urgency of their agricultural affairs. 
Do they forget that the Master had to single out a 
similar excuse for especial condemnation? 


PRAYERS IN THE SENATE 


HE National Senate has a Chaplain who re- 
receives a salary of $1,500 a year. His duty 
is to offer prayer each time the Senate as- 

sembles except after a recess. Whoever formulated 
this exception to the parliamentary rules must have 
proposed that a minimum of time should be con- 
sumed in praying. On April 20 the Senate Chaplain 
offered up a prayer at the opening of that day’s ses- 
sion whereupon the Senate took up the debate on the 
tariff. Far into the summer this discussion continued 
with only recesses. 


There was much criticism to the effect that with 
regular divine intercession the debaters might sooner 
be brought to their reason and the tariff bill either 
passed or beaten. Probably the motive of the Chap- 
lain’s appearance is not so much confident expecta- 
tion of light and guidance as the formal recognition 
of the Diety. This supposition contains a good deal 
of edification and a sufficient answer to the com- 
plaint: What has the Chaplain been doing for 
months to earn his salary? 


A REAL AMERICAN’S APPRAISAL 


-HE Puritan did not rise to heroic heights in 


the estimation of that admirable American, 

Chauncey M. Depew, and if there is an Ameri- 
can tradition of which we are proud, according to 
him it must have resulted through fusion with more 
wholesome elements. We quote: 


“When the Puritans reached Amsterdam, 
though there were only four hundred of them, yet 
they found ample time and opportunity to dispute 
about creeds and beliefs. So grave were their dif- 
ferences that there would have been four hundred 
churches, each with a single member, but for the 
pure spirit and lofty zeal of John Robinson. It was 
Robinson who once preached a sermon that lasted 
all day, and then they were refreshed by psalm-sing- 
ing which lasted all night, and according to Puritan 
standards of enjoyment, of that period, they had 
a thoroughly good time.” 


“There is not a scintilla of humor irradiating the 


Revolutionary statesmen. There is a stilted dignity 


about their utterances which shows that they were 
always posing in heroic attitude. If they lived and 
moved in family, social and club life as we under- 
stand it, the dismal gloom of their companionship 
accounts for the ecstatic enjoyment which their con- 
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temporaries took in the three-hour sermons then com- 
mon from the pulpit.” 

“The good ship Mayflower was only sixty tons 
burden, and yet she carried more furniture than 
could the largest of the fleet of ocean steamers to- 
day. There are twenty millions claiming Puritan 
descent in this country, and every one of them can 
show you a chair, chest, or table, which came over 
in the Mayflower.” 

“The greatness of the Puritans was due to pie. 
Those grave, unconquerable men had pie three times 
a day, and oftener if they wanted it. Their devo- 
tion to pie never flagged.” 

Mr. Depew with apparent pride assures us that 
at least one of his ancesters came from Ireland. 
After a visit there he had this to tell: “On the 
road to Blarney Castle the children swarm every- 
where, for the marriage bond in Ireland is a coupon 
bond, and they cut one off every year.... The in- 
telligence and morality among them is superior to 
those of any other peasantry in Europe, and out of 
their cabins will trip barefooted girls, so rosy- 
cheeked and neat, and sweet of voice, to sell you 
the little articles they knit, with a bit of bright color 
in their shawls, contrasting with their dark hair, 
that they seem to have dropped from the clouds.” 





The Labor Problem 


IV Consumers’ Cooperation 


Rev. R. A. 


OOPERATIVE organizations of consumers 
are not numerous, nor is the movement far 
advanced enough to be strong in the United 
States. Yet, from one end of Europe to 

the other, the working people have organized them- 
selves in cooperative organizations and are making 
a real and lasting success of their work. European 
working people are no abler than American work- 
ing people. What they have done and are doing 
Americans ought to be able to do. 

A cooperative organization is simple. A num- 
ber of persons in a neighborhood, town or city de- 
cide that they will join together and start a grocery 
store, bakery shop, or something of the kind. They 
incorporate and buy shares of stock, elect directors, 
employ a good manager and start the undertaking. 
All of the members have the right to vote and un- 
like ordinary stock companies, each member has one 
vote and only one vote. The goods are sold at the 
market price. Money is put aside for all ordinary 
purposes in running the business. Interest is paid 
on stock. The rest of the money is divided among 
the members of the organization, usually at the end 
of the year, according to the amount of trade they 
have carried on with the concern. 

The members of the organization control the 
cooperative. It makes no difference how much or 
how little stock a member has invested. He has 
only one vote. Money is paid its interest and no 
more. Whatever is left after providing for im- 
provements, etc. belongs to the members. It is theirs 
to dispose of. They usually dispose of it by divid- 
ing it among the members according to patronage. 
Money doesn’t rule; the members rule. 


EW Catholics in this country know that Cath- 
j mil olics in Europe have started cooperative or- 

ganizations of their own, and that they have 
formed a giant international association which held 
its last convention at Innsbruck in Austria on June 
24th and 25th. They formed their own organi- 
zations because the European cooperative organiza- 
tions had fallen in the hands of men who were using 
them for Socialist and irreligious propaganda and, 
since they wished the advantages of cooperation, 
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nothing was left for them but to go their own road. 

Italy, Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Poland, Spain, Germany, Lithuania and even one 
South American country, Uruguay, are united in 
this international federation. This includes practic- 
ally every country in Europe. 

In England and Ireland there were not these 
difficulties and special Catholic cooperatives were 
not formed; Catholics and non-Catholics joined to- 
gether in the same organization. This is true also 
of the United States. At the coming convention 
of the Cooperative League of America, which is 
the federation of consumers’ cooperative organiza- 
tions in this country, two priests are members of 
the committees, one being the chairman of his com- 
mittee. A priest is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Other Catholics are active in the coopera- 
tive movement in this country. 


HE Bishops’ Program, issued by the Bishops 

of the Administrative Committee of the Na- 

tional Catholic War Council, a committee ap- 
pointed by all the Archbishops in the United States, 
strongly recommends cooperative organizations. The 
Bishops’ Program says that the “astonishing dif- 
ference between the price received by the producer 
and that paid by the consumer has become a scandal 
of our industrial system.” The Program continues: 
“The obvious and direct means of reducing this 
discrepancy and abolishing unnecessary middlemen 
is the operation of retail and wholesale mercan- 
tile concerns under the ownership and management 
of the consumers.” It goes on to tell of the suc- 
cess abroad with cooperative organizations, and then 
it says that “our superior energy, initiative and com- 
mercial capacity will enable us, once we set about 
the task earnestly, even to surpass” those in Europe. 
Cooperative societies start in a small way. They 
grow and after a time a number of them join to- 
gether and form a wholesale organization. They 
are then able to take for themselves the profits that 
go to the wholesale trade. In England they go far- 
ther than that. The cooperators own and direct 
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shipping lines and tea plantations, coal mines and 
factories, and banks. 

The only limit to cooperative effort is the limit 
of the abilities of the cooperators. The cooperative 
movement in Europe is proof of the abilities of the 
working people. 


OOPERATIVE organizations cannot succeed 
CT without the loyalty of the members. The 
members must trade with their own store, 
attend meetings, and take seriously their investment 
and their opportunities. Cooperation is not, how- 
ever, a get-rich-quick scheme. It is not based upon 
the exploitation of anyone. It is steady and honest 
A good manager is required. While it is not 
easy to find good managers, it is by no means dif- 
ficult. Men with ability are to be found every- 
where. 


Strong and numerous cooperative societies of 
consumers will go far towards solving the labor 
problem. They will do much of themselves. In 
addition, they will train the working people in habits 
of saving, in business methods, and in the ability 
to work together. From their success as coopera- 
tive consumers they can go on to success in other 
ways. 


There are false cooperative organizations at 
work getting the money of the poor, squandering 
it, and stealing it. For correct information about 
the consumers’ cooperative movement write to the 
Cooperative League of America in New York City. 


When the working people of the United States 
have done as well with cooperative organizations 
as their brothers in Europe, the labor problem will 
be far along the road towards solution. 





The Passion and the Crucifix 


HEN you are alone in your room, take your 
crucifix, kiss its five wounds reverently, tell 
it to preach you a little sermon. Then listen 

to the words of eternal life that it speaks to your 
heart. Listen to the pleadings of the thorns, the 
nails, the Precious Blood. Oh, what an eloquent 
sermon! 

The festival of the Cross may be celebrated at 
every moment in the interior sanctuary of the true 
lovers of the crucifix. And how may it be cele- 
brated? I will explain to you as best I can. 


We celebrate this feast spiritually by suffering 
in silence, without leaning on any creature. And as 
feasts are kept with joy, the festival of the Cross 
ought to be kept by the lovers of the crucifix by suf- 
fering in silence with a countenance happy and 
serene, in order that the pain may be hidden from 
the eyes of creatures and known to God alone. 


In this feast we feed at a delicious banquet, 
nourishing ourselves in the Divine Will in imitation 
of our Crucified Love. Oh, what sweet food! It is 


composed of various elements, mental and physical 
sufferings, contradictions, calumnies and contempt. 


Oh, how deliciously these things taste to the 
spiritual palate if they be taken in pure faith and 
holy love, in silence and in confidence. An angel 
offered me one day a cross made of gold to teach 
me the value of tribulations. 


By the Cross God perfects the loving soul that 
offers Him a fervent and generous heart. Oh, what 
can I say of the precious and Divine treasure that 
our great God has hidden in suffering! But this is a 
great secret known only to him who loves; and I, 
who have had no experience of it, must be content 
to admire it from afar. 


Happy the heart that keeps itself on the Cross, 
in the arms of the Well Beloved, and burns only with 
Divine Love! Happier the one who suffers without 
joy and is thus transformed into Christ! 


I give you this lesson at the foot of the Cross, 
but it is in prayer that you will understand it—<(St. 
Paul of the Cross.) 





Breaking the Spell 


VIOLET O’ConNoR 
III. 


HEN Pamela Duffield made her second at- 
tempt, a week later, it was Mrs. Tudge who 
provided the interruption. That energetic 
lady, never very far away at meal-time, was 

seen hurrying up the path which led to the veranda, 
and Pamela, desperately embarrassed, realized that 
her fellow patient had almost been a witness of her 
extraordinary act. 


Mrs. Tudge looked “funny” too, she thought, 
and Pamela little guessed what it was she was say- 
ing to herself as she turned away. “I’m really rather 
pleased about it,” muttered Mrs. Tudge. “She’s got 
more in her than I imagined, after all. What I can’t 
stand is a milk sop. I'll hide behind a bush to- 
morrow evening and will her to take that wine. 

If she could once break away from her idiotic 
bread and milk routine she’d recover I’m perfectly 
certain. Bovril may be too sudden a change to be- 
gin with, very likely it is, one has to use common- 
sense. So I won’t look for violent changes, just a 
gradual awakening.” 


R. PALMER well remembered that day when 

Mr. Tudge brought his middle-aged spouse— 

short and square of figure, hard and bitter of 

face—to Roselands, and his own expression of un- 

utterable worry and distress. The Doctor was not a 

married man himself, but he pressed the husband’s 

hand to convey his sympathy when he wished him 

“Good-bye” and learned that he was going off to the 
other side of the world. 

Mr. Tudge was considerably younger than Mrs. 
Tudge, and the days when her platform speeches 
had filled him with admiration were gone by. He 
no longer even regarded her as a clever, interesting, 
ambitious woman: he just felt that somehow, with- 
out achieving any useful results, she insisted on 
dwarfing his own personality and managed to make 
him excessively uncomfortable. 


ERS was a tragic story; shavings, paraffin, 
nN rags, all the paraphernalia for a really good 
blaze up was, she imagined absolutely com- 
plete. She had gloried in it and boasted of it at her 
Club. (Her annoyance was supposed to have been 


caused by the Rector’s refusal to allow her to preach 
from his pulpit.) 

Burning was understood to have become with 
Mrs. Tudge something of a settled habit. She had 
burned to vote in the days gone by, and now she 
burned to preach. “There is always something to 
burn for in this world,” she remarked one day to 
Dr. Palmer vehemently. 

“And very likely in the next also,” was his 
succint reply. An historic church, lately restored 
at tremendous expense, was selected for the display 
of woman’s fitness for the delivery of sermons, and 
Mrs. Tudge took up her position in a corner behind 
the new organ . ... only to find at the crucial 
moment that she had no matches. ' 


AMELA had gone by that time and Mr. Tudge 
never knew how large a part her bread and 
milk had played in his wife’s recovery. Al- 

though she had hitherto made a habit of disagreeing 
with everything that Miss Duffield said, Mrs. Tudge 
really liked her all the while. 

She took a chair beside her now and found that 
it was not so very difficult, when she had once 
started, to enter genially into conversation. 

“Tom Sedley’s coming to-morrow,” she began 
suddenly. She generally did begin rather abruptly 
like that. 

“Tom Sedley!” repeated Pamela with a little 
gasp and a tragic look in her eyes. 

“Lady Agatha’s son, you know.” 

“Is that his name?” 

“That’s what I call him.” 

“Tom Sedley!” 

“It’s his real name anyhow.” 


AMELA put her hand up to her head, sur- 
Pp prised, dazed, overcome, and totally unconsci- 

ous of the intention of the friendly overture. 
She rose, and turned and walked away. Why was 
he coming? What could bring him here? What did 
it all signify? Where should she turn for an ex- 
planation? 


For some time past she had felt that she was 
being hunted down like a stricken deer. Was this 
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the climax? O, how she was longing to be caught! 
“Charles! Charles!” she cried, “I feel that this is 
your doing. This is the last touch. I never dreamed 
of connecting Lady Agatha with Tom’s Mother, (you 
always spoke of her as Mrs. Sedley, I suppose her 
brother came into the title). I never met them whilst 
you lived. And now he is coming to the very house. 
And I know what you would say: ‘to give me a 
chance.’ This makes it imperative that I should 
choose my way from the supper tray to-night. If I 
could only bring myself to accept what is offered to 
me, it would be so much easier to meet him, quite 
easy, in fact—necessary.” 


EARS ago Pamela had been most anxious to 
make the acquaintance of the young Harrow 
master who had befriended Charles, taking 

him for walks, lending him books, and asking him 
to visit his mother in the holidays. And Charles 
had always wished for, and yet had never been able 
to arrange their meeting. 

But was it fair that he should come here now? 
She felt herself at such a disadvantage. What could 
a stranger, introduced to her as a patient under Dr. 
Palmer’s care, possibly think? It amounted to this: 
she wanted to meet him, but she didn’t want to meet 
him here. It wasn’t fair. It wasn’t fair—she worked 
herself up into a state about it. 
matter, was anything ever fair? 

Why should Pamela be here at all if Mabel 
Darlington went free? Pamela had always meant 
so well and had had such cruel luck. She rebelled 
against the injustice of the world’s verdicts. Why 
should the set she lived in have dubbed her “queer,” 
when she only wanted to make life beautiful and 
happy for them all? When she only wanted to be 
good and lovely and to make goodness and loveliness 
grow around her. 

Her old school-fellow was called “mischievous” 
not mad, yet Mabel frankly gave herself up to the 
pleasure of the fleeting moment, always longing for 
some fruit beyond her reach and always disap- 
pointed when she got it—as she generally did. 


OW Pamela hated and detested Roselands! 
She could not now imagine how she at first 
had liked it, genuinely liked it, both house 
and garden, very much indeed. Four stories on one 
side, and two on the other, were made possible by 
the house having been built on the side of a hill, 


and the arrangement struck her, when she first came, 
as having delightful advantages. 

For instance she went in through the front door 
from the road, to her bedroom at the end of the hall, 
all on one level, and yet when she reached the win- 
dow she found herself far, far above the garden. 
She rememberd how on arriving, it had surprised 
and delighted her to see that without mounting any 
stairs she got so beautiful and extensive a view over 
the valley at the back of thé house. 

First came the town, a very wooded town, just 
bits of red showing through the green trees and blue 
smoke—a pleasing effect. Pamela often sat at her 
window studying it. Then beyond lay the county of 
Worcestershire, expressing itself in sun-lit strips of 
bright green meadowland, interspersed with hazy 
grey-green lines of wood. 

And last of all, in the far distance she could 
trace the outlines of faint blue hills, sometimes sug- 
gesting in certain lights, with an added depth of 
color, the bloom on ripe fruit. 

It was a peaceful satisfying outlook, which 
harmonized perfectly with Pamela’s belief in a world 
of beauty, health and joy. During those early days 
she used to walk about the garden saying: “Prin- 
ciple, Courage, Truth,” and feeling very happy, and 
perfectly sure of her position. 


But then, for that . 


HEN came a time when her books no longer 

made her feel important and able to teach, 
and she began to long for something real. 
‘For all her studies it had simply come to this: what 
‘did she know? 
“Humanity is rising all the while. Men must 
be taught to soar above material helps. Whilst out- 
grown creeds are still held up for the admiration of 
the multitude, the human race can never attain to 
that true life of joy and beauty for which it is so 
eminently fitted.” That was an extract she had 
loved to quote at home. Somehow it did not satisfy 
her now. At home they had humoured her. Mrs. 
Tudge’s rudeness and Lady Agatha’s silence seemed 
to throw a new light upon all her theories. 

But it was quite a month before she realized the 
reason for the ten-foot brick walls, covered with 
roses to conceal the purpose of their height. At 
first when her eyes rested on the pleasant colours she 
had no sense of being walled in. It seemed just a 
charming, well-kept country place, and it was nice 
not to be over-looked. 











later, but it was always less a prison of iron 
and masonry in which she found herself, than 
a maze of tangled, hopeless, impossible ideas. The 
companionship of Mrs. Tudge made her realize that 
she was not happy, that her state of “absolute joy” 


Cia certainty that she was a prisoner came 


was all a delusion and 
that in such an en- 
vironment she could 
not keep it up. 

She had dug a pit 
and had fallen into 
it, she sometimes 
thought, or rather she 
had set up a ladder 
and found that it led 
to nowhere when she 
had reached the top; 
or an evil spirit had 
cast a spell over her 
and she was fast se- 
cured in a nightmare 
from which there was 
only one exit. 

It was a restless, 
feverish patient who 
walked up and down 
the garden paths next 
day, with desperate 
energy, much more 
like Mrs. Tudge than 
like herself. The 
things which were 
supposed to make for 
happiness were all 
around her, but she 
could not get herself 
into tune with them; 
she did not know how 
to prevent her senses 
from registering the 
wrong impressions. 


T was a large, 


beautiful garden, full of magnificent old trees 

with benches and foot-rests thoughtfully ar- 
ranged beneath their cool, deep shade. Pamela 
was not very well up in the names of trees but she 
had recognised at once that there were splendid 
specimens of their kind. And in every direction 
there were evergreen hedges. 
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Cantus Compassionis Christi 
RICHARD RALLE 


Unkind man, give heed to me, 
And look what pain I bear for thee! 
Sinful man, on thee I cry, 
"Tis only for thy love I die. 
Behold the blood from me down runs 
Not for my guilt, but for thy sins. 
My hands, my feet with nails are fast, 
Sinews and veins are wholly burst. 
The blood that flows from my heart-root 
Look! it falls down to my foot. 
Of all the pain I suffer sore, 
Within my heart there grieves me more 
The unkindness I find in thee, 
Who for thy love thus hanged on tree. 
Alas! why lovest thou me not? 
And I thy love so dear have bought! 
Save thou love me, thou dost me wrong, 
Since I have loved thee so long: 
Two-and thirty years and more 
I was for thee in travail sore, 
With hunger, thirst, in heat and cold, 
For thy love both bought and sold, 
Pained, nailed and done on tree, 
All, man, for love of thee! 
Love thou me, as well thou may, 
And from sin withdraw away. 
I give my body with wounds sore ; 
And thereto I shall give thee more, 
Besides all this, also, I wish, 


In earth my grace, in heaven my bliss. 


Jesus. Amen. 








It would seem that at Roselands it made no 
difference of what a hedge was made, holly, ‘box, 
yew, privet, veronica, berberis and laurustinus, they 
were all equally thick, green and luxuriant. Yes, it 
was a beautiful garden, but its beauty did not satisfy 
her that afternoon, rather it seemed antagonistic, ris- 


ing up against her in 
argument, taking the 
side of Lady Agatha’s 
supper in the long- 
drawn struggle. “Only 
sacramentally does na- 
ture satisfy” kept 
ringing through her 
head. 

She had once 
loved Blake. And now 
because of him she 
hated the well-clipped 
hedges, each solid 
mass with a yard wide 
flat top beautifully 
kept in shape. Once 
she had admired them 
immensely and never 
having seen anything 
of the kind before, 
she thought the gar- 
dener must be an 
artist as well as a 
hard-working man. 

She remembered 
with shame how she 
had tried to make 
friends with him, of- 
fering to weed the 
flower borders so that 
she might have an op- 
portunity of explain- 
ing her views. 

“The spirit in man, 
with its marvelous 
powers is awaiting 
development, awaiting 


the right conditions of life, conduct and food, so that 
its powers may be brought to perfection,” she began. 
“Quite so, Ma’am. Quite so,” said the gardener 
most politely touching his cap, and going off to the 
tool-shed, Pamela following him. 
“Don’t you think that it ought to be possible so 


to get into touch with the source of All Being, that 
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the very springs of one’s physical nature could be 
replenished out of the perennial fountain of the 
Universal Life?” she asked. 

“Yes, Ma’am. Certainly, Ma’am,” said the 
gardener quickly. Then he looked at her for a 
moment, more scared than amused, and passed 
through a door in the wall—locking it ‘behind him. 


UFFERING was a fact, an unbearable fact, 
and the whole world seemed founded on it, 
as one of Lady Agatha’s books assured her: 

“The whole of Nature exists on the principle of 
vicarious suffering; and to reject Christianity be- 
cause of the doctrine of the Atonement is to reject 
Nature itself on the same account. The pain of 
creation must involve the pain of the Creator, since 
Love, and not mere force, is the mainspring of all 
life.” 

Must she acept this? She thought of the Gar- 
den of Eden and objected to the fall of man; she 
thought of the Garden of Gethsemane and objected 
to the redemption. For years she had strongly dis- 
approved of Christ, believing with poor Robert 
Buchanan that “He was a Man of a beautiful tem- 
perament, carried beyond himself by a false and 
sentimental conception of the mechanism of life.” 


AMELA believed herself to be disappointed in 

Christ. She had been tempted to think that 

He had failed her. She saw now that she had 

failed to rise to His demands; she had refused to do 

what He asked of her because she was a coward. 

Her real self seemed to be at last revealed and she 

was amazed to find so much self-centredness and 
complacency and ignorance. 

Pamela had often imagined to herself a fairy- 
land in which the wanderer came to a magic cave, 
where she was given an enchanted goblet, filled 
with mysterious liquor, and having drunk it she 
never again could see or hear or feel or say or think 
anything but what was good and beautiful and 
happy. 

“But I cannot gain admittance to this Enchanted 
land,” she cried, “I cannot discover this elixir of 
life.” And she remembered how Charles had once 
replied, “Is it likely that Christ, loving humanity as 
He did, would have left the world in a state of sin, 
and pain, and disorder, without having provided a 
remedy ?” 
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“No,” frankly she admitted, “it was not likely.” 
Pamela was getting honest with herself. “I talk a 
great deal about mortal mind,” she thought, “and 
say one’s senses are ajar, but I have no remedy to 
apply.... I haven’t, but He has. Why don’t I 
believe in His? Or at least, give it a trial. Yes, 
there was only one way out of the tangled wood, the 
way Charles had deliberately chosen, the way His 
Master and Father Sedley’s Master had gone before 
them—the Way of the Cross. 


IV. 


HE day of Lady Agatha’s operation was a 
wonderful one, for Pamela, a day filled 
with events. There were the two conver- 
sations with Dr. Palmer, sufficiently rare 

occurrence to be memorable—for though he said 
“good morning” and “good evening,” in passing, to 
his paying guests, Pamela for one, seldom had a real 
conversation with him during the whole of the five 
months that she stayed in his house. 


Then, there was the discovery of Lady Agatha’s 
manuscript book and the reading of it, which, after 
what Dr. Palmer had told her, she not only did not 
consider a breach of confidence but felt was per- 
fectly in accordance with the wishes of the writer, 
who had purposely allowed this little book of ex- 
tracts to come in her way. 

Oh! to be no more bewildered by the problem 
of pain, to be present at the dread sacrifice where 
Thou art Priest and Victim; to receive Thee sacra- 
mentally; to believe that these mysteries may afford 
me a Heavenly remedy .... the greatest mystery, 
the greatest miracle the world has ever known— 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist! 


N Lady Agatha’s manuscript book she had 
L read, “Communion has been given to provide 
an inner satisfaction to that craving of the 
human heart so characteristic of our hungry genera- 


tion. “The Bread that is given for the Life of the 
World.’ It has been definitely adopted as the means 
of saving mankind from itself, and the death-in-life 
around it.” 

Once Pamela had thought she did not know how 
to get Heavenly help. She could no longer blind 
herself with this delusion. Ever since she came to 
Roselands, bread and wine, as symbols of both 
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sacrifice and sacrament had been vividly presented 
to her mind; but the need for grace and the use of 
suffering, she had never realized till to-day. 


ITH the clearing away of her mental cloud, 

and the new light which had come to her, 

there seemed to spring also a well-being of her 

heart and of all her mental powers, so that she be- 

lieved herself to be inwardly enfolded in the Divine 

embrace of Love. It could not last. Of course she 

knew that it could not last, but for one exquisite 

moment she closed her eyes and raised her face so 

that the sun might shine upon-her, then she went 

quietly indoors and set herself to copy out the pas- 

sages in Lady Agatha’s manuscript book which had 
impressed her most. 

It was a little book, bound in black satin by 
an amateur; sprays of wild roses had been embroid- 
ered on the four corners, and in the centre was a 
crown of thorns. Pamela resolved to make a cover 
for her own extracts exactly like it. These were the 
Passages she copied out: 

“Suffering united to love is the only thing that 
appears desirable in this vale of tears.” 

“Suffering is the essential part of reparation.” 

“The moment a soul recognizes that there may 
be a ‘joy in pain’ which is absent from pleasure, she 
has taken the first step towards the practical solu- 
tion of the ‘problem of pain’.” 

“If indeed there had been anything better and 
more helpful to man’s salvation than suffering, 
Christ certainly would have shown it by word and 
example.” 

“Sometimes my soul is permitted a glimpse of 
the vision of the Body of Christ, that vast super- 
natural organism in which the Lamb of God mysti- 
cally suffers always—that organism in which the 
agony of one member draws off the poison from the 
rest—that organism of which the most honourable 
members are those in which Gethsemane manifests 
itself continually.” 


O days ago an unutterable sweetness in- 
vaded her soul in the contemplation of Jesus 
suffering, and the sight of herself united to 

Him by humiliation and sufferings. “O why did I 
not sooner understand these mysteries? ....I saw 
Jesus offering to his friends the mysterious intimacy 
of suffering and He complained to my soul about 
finding so few who were willing to share therein.” 


The truth is that Jesus commences by making 
one suffer and that He explains, afterwards. The 
important thing then is to submit in the beginning 
and to stop complaining instantly. He is the great- 
est Mendicant that the heavens and the earth have 
ever had the terrible Mendicant of Love. The 
wounds of His hands are the purses always empty, 
and He holds them out for each one to fill with the 
little money of his sufferings and griefs. 


HERE is then only one thing to do—to give 
to Him. Consolation, peace of soul, the 
means to use and transmute at length his tor- 

ments into joys can be obtained only at this price. 
The receipt for this Divine alchemy of sorrow is 
abnegation and sacrifice. After the period of neces- 
sary incubation the great work is accomplished; out 
of the brazier of the soul comes the gold, that is to 
say, Love which consumes the sorrows and tears; 
the true philosopher’s stone is there. 


Pamela knew more about Lady Agatha now, 
and her wonderful life of prayer and voluntary suf- 
fering. From Dawson she had already learned that 
her ladyship was very wealthy, and from an over- 
heard conversation between Mrs. Tudge and Dr. 
Palmer she gathered that this great wealth was wise- 
ly and most generously spent. Mrs. Tudge had 
waylaid the doctor, much against his will, as he was 
passing through the hall, and insisted on arguing 
about poor old Lady Agatha who was lying at the 
point of death upstairs. Even with all her want of 
tact, and latent cruelty, Dr. Palmer.had hardly sup- 
posed her capable of choosing such a theme for 
such a day. 


“What is the good of her living? What does 
she do?” asked Mrs. Tudge with impatience and 
contempt. 

“She helps me,” replied Dr. Palmer exasperat- 
ingly, at least Mrs. Tudge always felt his replies to 
be exasperating. 


“I mean why doesn’t she try to improve the 
conditions of women workers? Why doesn’t she 
provide holidays for factory girls? Why doesn’t 
she try to show in some way that our sex is capable 
of expending vast sums with discrimination and 
foresight ?” 

“She does,” said Dr. Palmer quietly, “All that 
and very much more besides;” as he walked away 
into the dining-room. 
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RS. TUDGE screeched and looked after him. 

And that is how Pamela got her first talk with 

the doctor. She was sitting by an open win- 

dow, and he walked straight up to it without notic- 
ing her. 

“Ts it true the Lady Agatha has always been 
in pain?” she asked softly, with pity in her voice. 

“Too true,” said he, “for the greater part of her 
life.” - 

“T can’t think how she can bear it.” 
tears in Pamela’s eyes. 

“She is quite resigned, quite peaceful,” said he. 
“T believe she offers up all her sufferings for others.” 

“T don’t think I understand.” 

“She believes it is better to suffer than not to 
suffer.” 

A half finished game of some sort on a 
draughts board, with pieces black on one side and 
white on the other, caught the doctor’s eye, he used 
the pieces as a simile for an explanation. 

“Let us say matter, force, and the ideal, are 
represented by Lady Agatha, Mrs. Tudge and your- 
self. Mrs. Tudge regards these black pieces as need- 
ing force to move them about. You see that no mov- 
ing is of any use: to make them white they must 
be turned upwards.” He paused. “But what can 
be better than that?” asked Pamela. 

“Lady Agatha deals with the spaces between, 
she sees each atom moving with a certain, or rather 
an uncertain rhythm, and her love and sympathy go 
between and the atoms get into order again and re- 
adjust themselves. She says she always thinks of 
people as God sees them, as working out the pattern 
He has set for each. And that, [ believe, is the secret 
of her enormous influence for good.” 


There were 


E looked at Pamela for a moment steadily, and 
R something sweet and tender in her eyes con- 
vinced him that the time had come to say it: 

“She is so anxious to help you, you know.” 

“Oh you can’t think how she has already helped 
me!” cried Pamela. 

That was all that they said at the time, and for 
the greater part of the day Pamela sat alone in the 
garden—thinking. She felt that things were moving 
at such a terrific pace that she simply had to stop 
still. 

There was so much coming and going, strange 
voices, consultations, the closing of doors. Dawson’s 
face was stiff and haggard and she bit her lip as she 


cleared away the luncheon things. Never before had 
the hot joint been hurried off the table like that. 

That attack on the doctor in the morning had 
been quite a mistake, and unpremeditated. “It 
slipped out unaware,” Mrs. Tudge explained to her- 
self. When one has been consistently disagreeable 
for forty years, it isn’t easy to remember suddenly 
that you now mean to be nice; but she did mean it. 
Once Pamela caught Mrs. Tudge looking at her with 
a quaint, twisted expression that struggled to be 
friendly, and she whispered mysteriously, “Two 
Priests.” 


AMELA fancied she saw two Priests passing 
down a corridor. She had not yet seen Father 
Sedley to speak to. She hoped perhaps he 

might come and introduce himself and tell her that 
his mother was out of danger and would live. She 
imagined the interview; she would tell him every- 
thing. 

And she foresaw the peace and happiness of 
receiving instruction from him, every day whilst he 
was staying at Roselands. They would talk of 
Charles and she would explain how she had been led 
on by one thing and another, and finally by this 
great bereavement which seemed to shatter her 
whole life, leaving the weaker character which had 
clung to the stronger helpless and dazed and lost. 

And Father Sedley would say that by this 
means and this means only was her soul taught at 
last to adhere utterly to God. So her thoughts flew 
on. In one way it seemed to be the quickest day 
that she had ever spent, and in another way it was 
the longest, slowest day that ever dragged on to nine 
o’clock. 

At nine this evening Pamela had decided that 
she would be ready on the veranda, with her mind 
made up; there should be no doubt, no fatal hesita- 
tion this last time. Too long had she wandered in 
the mazes of doubt and error far away from Charles. 


HE resolved to put the matter to the test at 
once. Dr. Palmer was reading his paper 
under the beach tree on the other side of the 

garden. She did not think he would mind being 
interrupted; he had been so very kind to her in the 
morning. With that frank, honest manner which 
characterized her, she walked straight up to him and 
asked, “Am I mad? Please tell me the truth be- 
cause I want to know.” 
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“No, you are not mad,” he replied unhesitating- 


ly. 

“Then please,” she went on, “am I capable of 
making a decision, a very important decision?” 

“Yes, dear child,” he answered kindly, so very 
kindly that it brought the tears to Pamela’s eyes, 
“And Lady Agatha is praying that you may make a 
wise one.” 

“Mrs. Tudge has been willing it,” he said, “will- 
ing it very hard. She is a person who has always 
placed the utmost faith in her own strength of mind, 
but she has just confided to me that Lady Agatha’s 
prayers are more effectual than her power of will.” 

“T wonder what you said to that?” 


“T thought of her husband’s expression when he 
went away, and I advised her to pray too, not so 
much that her will, as that the Will of God might 
be done. That is what we all need, to know the 
Will of God, and to have the grace to do it.” 


AMELA made no reply for a few minutes. 
Then she turned to go. “You will never 
know how much you have helped me,” she 

said, “and please, please,” rather shyly, “will you 
pray too?” 

A Priest passed round the side of the house. 
Dr. Palmer rose and went to speak to him. “Father 
Sedley,” of course, thought Pamela, “but oh! how 
like he was to Charles.” For half a second she had 
thought that it was her brother, forgetting how alike 
he and his friend were said to be. 

Seven o’clock. Eight o’clock. A reaction set 
in. Was not religion too great a strain after all? 
Could the ordinary woman bear it? Could she? 
Was it not really easier and wiser to serve the world 
absolutely, like her old school friend Mabel? 

A paragraph in that morning’s paper might 
have shown her the logical conclusion of such a life, 
but Dr. Palmer had given instructions that the paper 
containing the account should not be left about in the 
public rooms. It would be better for Pamela to 
learn the sad news later on when she would be more 
equal to bear it. 

“Lady Darlington at twenty-five years of age, 
with the fashionable world at her feet, and a hus- 
band who still adored her, found life insupportable 


and committed suicide in her town house yesterday 
evening.” 


OR half an hour Pamela walked up and down 
the garden thinking of Mabel. It was the 
world’s last tug at her heart strings—the tre- 

mendous temptation, opposition, that always assails 
one who is about to take a tremendous step of 
spiritual advancement. 

Nine o’clock found her worn out with the strug- 
gle, but resolute, on the veranda. Dawson brought 
out the tray. Pamela did not raise her eyes. Daw- 
son retired. Someone else came forward in her 
place —a Priest — Pamela saw this much without 
looking up. 

It was Father Sedley, come, as she had been 
hoping he would come, to introduce himself, and to 
talk of his mother and Charles. But before that she 
must fulfill her part. It was only the outward sign of 
her interior intention; but all these months it had 
seemed to her the necessary act for the breaking of 
the spell. So she stepped up to the supper tray 
and put out her hand.... 


HERE were two small bowls of bread and 
© milk. Of course Lady Agatha’s glass of wine 

had not been brought out of doors to-night. 
She ought to have known it would not be. But it 
was not only the absence of the usual glass of wine 
that surprised her, still more wonderful it seemed 
that Mrs. Tudge’s bovril should be missing. 

Mrs. Tudge wore a Heavenly expression, almost 
comfortably, as she came forward, took up her new 
form of supper and retired to a little distance to 
watch. The world was going well, she felt, and it 
was to her own power of will that all was due. She 
had willed to be sympathetic and gentle and kind, 
and Lady Agatha was going to recover and Mr. 
Tudge was expected next week, and.... 

When Pamela raised her eyes she saw that with 
regard to her own future there was, after all, to be 
no uncertainty. In spite of the greatest dread of the 
unknown, she had made her submission to the Catho- 
lic Church, for the sake of the Master Whom her 
brother had served, and she found that He was not 
to be outdone in generosity. 

“Charles!” 

All her past anguish and her present relief ex- 
pressed itself in just that word, his name. He was 
not dead. What her relations had said about him, 
as she had thought to comfort her, was in fact true; 
and once again the tender, laughing face she loved 
met the glad sanity of hers. 





The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play 


HE tradition of acting is preserved at Ober 
Ammergau by religious plays, usually from 
Old Testament subjects, performed by the 
villagers for their own benefit in the inter- 
vening years. These plays serve also as a winnow- 
ing process and afford a test for the parish committee 
which draws up a preliminary list of candidates for 
parts in the Passion Play. A frank discussion is 
held and ballots prepared. The election of the play- 
ers is a far more real affair to the people of Ober 
Ammergau than any political function. It was held 
last October. The whole village attended a special 
high Mass, the fates of proposed players being thus 
solemnly committed to the choice of their fellow- 
villagers. 


The selection of Anton Lang, the' master potter, 
for the chief part of Christus was a foregone con- 
clusion. With Martin Hohenleiter as the apostle 
Simon and Anton Mayr as the apostle Thomas he 
shares the distinction of having been chosen to play 
the same part for the third consecutive time. About 
a dozen of the players in the “speaking” parts rep- 
resented the same parts in 1910. Certain traditions 
have crystallized upon the characters. Thus the 
three women’s parts, Our Lady, Mary Magdalen, and 
Martha are never repeated by the same person. 
John is always a young man. The Christus is always 
supposed to be taken for his saintly character as well 
as for his appearance. 


Lang has less the appearance than Tobias 
Flunger who played the part in 1850. It was Funger 
who moved Eduard Devrient to the enthusiasm 
which gave the play its world-wide fame. Perhaps 
Lang has not the temperament of the more famous 
Joseph Mayr, who took the part of Christus from 
1870 to 1890 with such striking dignity. This Chris- 
tus wore his long locks throughout his military ser- 
vice in the war of 1870. Experience and the fact 
that the play must be in his blood ensured the part 
to Lang. Ten persons of the Lang family are play- 
ing name parts this year. Burgomaster Johann Lang 
has given his whole life to the interests of the play; 
his daughter, Rosa, took the part of Our Lady in 
1890 and afterwards became a nun. 
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HERE are 31 official performances beginning 
May 14 and ending Sept. 24. They last all 
day from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. with 18 episodes. 

The presentation of the Passion scenes and the re- . 
straint necessary to escape irreverence call for great 
efforts on the part of an imaginative person. There 
is, moreover, the actual representation of the Cruci- 
fixion. It need destroy no illusion to relate that the 
player of Christus is suspended by a corselet under 
the thin garment that he wears, and his arms and 
feet have only very slight supports. It calls for 
great endurance. When Anton Lang was being 
raised upon the cross in 1910 his arm slipped. His 
anxious sisters watching him from the choir fell to 
praying fervently and all went well. They knew 
the danger which is always very real. 


The part of Mary is always taken by an un- 
married woman. Indeed tradition has it that no 
wife shall take any part-in the play. Our Lady’s 
part this year has fallen to Marath Veit, dark and 
with straight hair. She succeeds Ottilie Zwink who 
established the legend of the perfect Mary. The 
play gives Judas his full measure of treachery, and 
Guido Mayr, bearded, frowning and sinister looks 
and acts the part. We will mention only one other 
participant, the sleek, wise-looking, little ass that 
carries Christus into Jerusalem. It is the pet of 
Anton Lang’s two youngest children; the little 
daughter leads it round the village with her still 
smaller brother mounted proudly on its back. 


Altogether about 700 persons have some share 
in the play including about 200 adults and 200 chil- 
dren who make up the crowds. 


Answering the question whether the play has an 
effect on the character and personality of the villag- 
ers we can say that it undoubtedly influences them. 
During the period of the performances they certainly 
bear themselves off the stage with a consciousness 
of their mission. But they have other associations 


with religious traditions. The players are often 
hereditary artists in another line, familiarized to 
sculpture from childhood, and reproduce in wood and 
ivory, figures of the crucifix, the saints, the nativity, 
the descent from the Cross, etc. 
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HE profits of the 1900 performances, about 

$100,000., were expended upon a new practice 

theatre, a new school of wood-carving, and 
large donations were made to the local church and 
to charities. Anton Lang received $360. which sure- 
ly did not compensate him, nor was it a princely 
sum for one who as an actor, was praised by America 
and Europe, who lodged kings, princes and Mr. 
Rockefeller in his house and was given an hour’s 
audience by the Pope. 

The play is accompanied by music scored for 
35 instruments and a choir of 40. 

The first votive performance took place in 1634 
but the play has been gradually perfected through 
many alterations. 

What we have said about this Passion Play ap- 
pertains chiefly to its development and its construc- 
tion and personnel. What is the real cause of its 
fame and popularity? Has it the true spiritual 
motive? None may doubt it who read the descrip- 
tion which we take from the “Letters of Cardinal 
O’Connell,” vol. 1, published 1915. His Eminence, 
ardent lover of the Passion, witnessed Joseph Mayr’s 
last performance as Christus. 

“A hush as at the consecration at Mass fell upon 
all. ... We sat thrilled, moved, stunned almost, 
by the tremendous tragedy, unique in the world’s 
history,—Christ’s passion and death.” 

“Picture succeeded picture,—but they did not 
seem tableaux, it did not seem acting. You were 
there in the very midst of that crowd in Jerusalem 
nineteen hundred years ago. And how can I ex- 
press the emotion that filled us as the Christus 
walked through the scenes, and talked, and said 
those words of love and suffering and pathos!” 


“At first one sat held, bound, gripped—scarcely 
daring to breathe—so real was the scene. And as 
the great story was told all so naturally, with such 
wondrous dignity and power even by the least of 
the actors, no word escaped that immense audience, 
but freely, as if one were quite alone, down streamed 
the torrent of tears, unstemmed, unresisted; and soon 
from all sides came the sobs as the strain of emo- 
tion fairly choked the strong, hardy men until you 
felt as if you must at last run across the intervening 
space and prostrate yourself at His feet, tell Him 
your love and your repentance, and promise never 
again to leave Him.” 

“No, I cannot describe it—no one can. It is so 
tremendous in its appeal, so relentless in its march 
to the awful conclusion. And all the time it is so 
personal. It is your fault—you and your sins have 
done this awful work. Yes, Judas is there and the 
scribes, but it is you more than they,—they are act- 
ing for you; and this God-man, so meek, so beautiful, 
so manly, so good—He is being mocked and lashed 
through the streets, and finally lifted up on the Cross 
because you must have your way in spite of God’s 
law.” 

“Oh, it was terrible—terrible beyond words— 
not merely the scene, but the self-accusation, the 
pity, the sadness of it all. And you knew that, horri- 
ble as it was even as a scene, it only represented the 
reality. The reality was millions of times more hor- 
rible, more unendurable.” 

“Utterly worn out, yet thankful for the lesson, 
we came away from Oberammergau. In the train no 
one wanted to speak. The sound and sight of that 
suffering figure, so calm, so forgiving, will never 
leave us.” 





People say they want divorce without asking 


themselves whether they want marriage. If people 
can be separated for no reason, they will feel it all 
the easier to be united for no reason.... There 


seems no particular reason why a man should not - 


elaborately calculate that he could stand a particular 
lady’s temper for ten months; or reckon that he 
would have enjoyed and exhausted her repertoire 


of drawing-room songs in two years.—G. K. Ches- 
terton. 


Even if the world changes its sins, we trust 
that it will not lose its sense of sin. A hundred 
years ago Byron sinned as successfully as the thing 
could be done even at the present day, but at least 
he suffered remorse, and his sense of sin was so 
vehement that he wished to have his daughter 
brought up a Catholic. A Byron to-day would feel 
no remorse; he would be as pleased with himself 
as if he had been a follower of Samuel Smiles.— 
The New Statesman. 





What Do You Know About: 


Perfect Contrition? 


E all desire to live and die in the grace of 

God. We all know that if we lose God’s 

grace by the commission of mortal sin, 

we can recover it by’confessing our mortal 

sins in the Sacrament of Penance. But-the Church 

teaches that we can regain God’s grace even be- 

fore actually going to Confession. And that means 
is by an act of Perfect Contrition. 

Contrition is defined by the Council of Trent 
as grief of soul and detestation of sin committed, 
with a resolve not to sin in future. Contrition is 
Imperfect when the grief and detestation comes 
from a heart filled with fear of the wrath of God, 
of the loss of Heaven, of the pains of hell. But 
contrition is Perfect when the sorrow and detesta- 
tion of sin comes from a heart that loves God above 
all things else. Perfect Contrition proceeds from 
LOVE. The Council of Trent says that “Contrition 
is perfected by Charity.” We cannot have a more 
perfect motive than love for repenting of our sins. 


Effects of Perfect Contrition: 


ERFECT Contrition immediately regains for 


us the grace of God, if we have unhappily 
lost it, even before we go to Confession. 
Our Lord said “If anyone love me, he will keep My 
word, and my Father will love him, and will make 


our abode with him.” Jno. 14, 23. “Many sins are 
forgiven her, because she hath loved much.” St. 
Luke 7, 47. If we are in sin, an act of perfect con- 
trition washes all sin away. For this Kind of Con- 
trition comes from love of God. As soon as we make 
an act of perfect Contrition, we immediately be- 
come God’s friend and even though we have no 
chance to confess our sins, as in the case of serious 
accident or an unexpected death, when no priest is 
near, we are saved for all eternity; such is the effect 
of an act of perfect contrition. 

Perfect contrition always contains the purpose 
of going to Confession. For this kind of contrition 
proceeds from love of God. “If anyone love me, he 
will keep my word.” John 14, 23. But Our Lord’s 
word or commandment is that we confess all our 
mortal sins and receive the absolution of the priest 
“Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them, and whose sins you shall retain they are re- 
tained.” Jno. 20, 23. Hence, the Council of Trent 
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teaches us that our reconciliation with God is not to 
be attributed to contrition apart from the wish to 
go to Confession. 


How to Make an Act of Perfect Contrition: 


T must contain the element of charity or the 
L love of God. If we have a heartfelt, interior 
supernatural sorrow for sin, because we have 
offended our Infinitely good God, our most loving 
Father, our best Friend and Benefactor, and firmly 
purpose to sin no more, we make an act of perfect 
contrition. No tears, nor sighs, nor other exterior 
signs are necessary. What is necessary is a firm will 
that loves God and regrets, deplores, detests and 
retracts, as far as is possible the evil we have done; 
at the same time determined to avoid all sin for the 
future, and to make the necessary reparation to 
God’s Justice. 

We need no set form of words. It will help some 
to recite devoutly, slowly. and earnestly the act of 
contrition they have learned. It may be a fervent 
ejaculation uttered in the hour of need. “My Jesus 
Mercy!” . Oh Infinitely good God, I love. Thee 
above all things—I am sorry for having sinned 
against Thee. 

If these ejaculations, or any like them are said 
from the heart, they will contain the necessary ele- 
ments of true contrition perfected by love. This 
will instantly blot out sin and restore the soul to 
the love and the friendship of God. The poor Publi- 
can was justified instantly when he said only “God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” 


Practical Application: 


INCE the Church teaches us through the 
Council of Trent that Perfect Contrition justi- 
fies the soul even before we go to Confession, 

it is easily seen that no one need live in the state of 
sin for any length of time. “An act of Perfect Con- 
trition can instantaneously produce its salutary ef- 
fects in the soul.” When we arise in the morning, 
when we retire to rest at night, but especially if we 
should lose the grace and friendship of God by 
Mortal Sin, let us have recourse to an Act of Perfect 
Contrition and thereby reinstate ourselves in the 
favor of God and in the way of eternal salvation. 





For the 


Junior Readers 


My Jesus 
Nem C. P. 


When I tumble forth through Night’s grim gate 
The dew of dreams still on my eye 

In the garden of Morn I watch and wait 
My Friend, I know, is somewhere nigh. 


And then He comes on sun’s gold gleams 
With outstretched Arms and laughing Lips: 
The little garden, heaven seems 
As Jesus down its pathway trips. 


But when I meet my Jesus there 
I cast me at His Feet divine, 

My glad heart throbs the simple prayer: 
“Crush, Jesus, this proud head of mine.” 


Then arm and arm through the day we go, 
We wander in the angels’ sky, 

The “grown-up” world lies far below 
Where children do not live—but die. 


Near His fair Cheek my head I lay 
The while I know He cares for me, 

And should He draw His Arm away 
Why—lI would simply cease to be! 


When shadows through the still air creep, 
When heavy eyelids droop with pain, 
He leaves me at the door of Sleep 
But waits without till I wake again. 


My Jesus is a comely Boy 

With dimpled Cheeks and cheery nod, 
My little heart o’erflows with joy 

That I am Neil and He is God. 


of 
The Sign 


His Vocation 


We trust that your parents would get more ideal 
results than a certain father who, according to Mr. 
Depew, made the following experiment. The father 
was anxious to learn at what employment his son 
would best succeed in life. So, on one occasion he 
left the boy alone with a bible, an apple and a silver 
dollar, in order to discover, perhaps, whether he 
would succeed best as a preacher, a farmer or a 
banker. Returning in due time, he beheld the boy 
sitting on the bible, eating the apple from one hand 
while he clutched the dollar in the other. Discon- 
solately the father turned to his wife and observed: 


“This boy is a hog, we must make a politician out 
of him.” 


A: Powel tate 


HERE is now at the entrance to New York 

harbor the most powerful searchlight in 

the world. Its beams pierce into the air 

thirty miles and its light can be seen 140 
miles out at sea. But the most remarkable claim 
for this wonderful light is that its one billion candle 
power is almost the strength of the sun’s rays at the 
surface of the earth. An enthusiastic writer ex- 
claims about it: “So ingenious man goes on new 
wonders to perform!” And yet we fancy that when 
the sun comes up each morning, flooding the world 
with its splendor, the rays of that powerful light, 
devised by man, shrink to insignificance. This re- 
minds us of a Hebrew legend told in the Young Folks 
Catholic Weekly a long time ago. 


“You teach,” said the Emperor Trajan to a 
famous rabbi, “that your God is everywhere, and 
boast that he resides among your nation. I should 
like to see him.” 
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“God’s presence is indeed everywhere,” the 
rabbi replied, “but He cannot be seen, for no mortal 
eye can look upon His splendor.” 


The emperor had the obstinacy of power, and 
persisted in his demand. “Well,” answered the 
rabbi, “suppose we begin by endeavoring to gaze 
upon one of His ambassadors.” 

Trajan assented; and the rabbi, leading him into 
the open air, for it was noon of the day, bade him 
raise his eyes to the sun, then shining down upon 
the world in his meridian of glory. The emperor 
made the attempt, but relinquished it. “I cannot,” 
he said, “the light dazzles me.” 

“Tf then,” rejoined the triumphant rabbi, “thou 
art unable to endure the light of one of his creatures, 
how canst thou expect to behold the unclouded glory 
of the Creator?” 

A smart nobleman once proposed to a youth: 
“T will give you an orange if you tell me where God 
is.” “My lord,” replied the boy, “I will give you 
two oranges if you tell me where He is not.” 


The Self Same Words 


N saying your rosary you recite the same 
prayers over and over again. There have 
been smart people who thought that there 
was much waste of effort in this and 

that it was silly to think that God or our Blessed 
Lady did not hear and understand us at the start. 
But it was our Lord Himself Who, by word and 
example, taught us to pray after that fashion and re- 
minded us how pleasing to God is the persistency of 
it. 

Our praying should be after the manner of a 
determined knocking at the door. “Knock,” He says, 
“and it shall be finally “opened unto you.” Of His 
own prayer in the garden of Gethsemane we are 
told: “Jesus prayed the third time saying the self 
same word.” Was this because He thought His 
Father did not hear or understand Him at first? No. 
It is not so much in the variety and multitude of our 
ideas and words in praying that God takes delight as 
in the simplicity, unction and trust accompanying 
them. 

Bear this in mind as you say your rosary, and 
as you recite the self same words, remember that 
none could be more precious than they, because 
they were composed in Heaven and first fell from 
the lips of God Himself and of His blessed angel. 


For Spellers 


Stand up, ye spellers, now, and spell, 
While spelling-matches are the rage 
Spell Pentateuch, Jejune and Knell, 
Apocalypse, Fourth, Twelfth and Gauge; 
Infallible, Gethsemane, 

Suite, Bureau, Drought and Galilee, 
Apocrypha and Cataclysm, 

Geography and Catechism, 

Chautauqua, Chilly, Gibe and Lily, 

And perversely ending Willie, 

Pillar, Scourge and Candlemas, 

Rhythm, Myrrh and Sassafras, 
Barabbas, Isidore, Matthias, 

Isaias, Treachery and Bias 

Erysipelas, Rheumatism, 

Hemorrhage and Syllogism, 

Parliament and Parallel, 

Caesar, Magdalen, Adele, 

Colonel, Chaplain, Sergeant, Corps, 
Rhinoceros, Pachyderm and Boar 

Some get the Polysyllables long, 

Then Fair, Fare, Tale, Tail twisted wrong, 
Try Aloysius, Guardian, Rood, 
Conscience, Sacrilege and Feud, 
Connecticut, Schuylkill, Behring Strait, 
Knob, Knout, Knuckle, Knead and Prate, 
Oscillate, Abyss, Condign 

Cavalry, Calvary, Sing and SIGN. 


Who Can Complete the Rhymes? 


No. 1 
The Master saw all sinners pass, 
From Cain to you and me, 
As He knelt among the olive shades 
Of fair 


Our Savior meekly warned the Jews: 
“Take heed, O sons of Mine, 

Against the day when I shall come 
In the heavens with My 


No. 3 
Huddled on the mountain side, 
Wisdom’s Voice they seek; 
Sweetly He admonishes them: 


Send answer before August 10th to Daddy Senn 
Fu, THe Sicn. (Solutions will be given next 
month.) 





With the Passionists in China 


N a previous letter to THE 
i SIGN we promised to give 
some data of our Mission 
and our plans of campaign. This must 
of necessity be but a brief outline 
now, for a close survey and exact 
information will come only gradu- 
ally from contact with conditions, 
and as our sphere of influ- 
ence widens, 
It will be helpful, at the - 


A Glimpse at the Field and the Needs 


Of course this comparison of size 
gives little idea of the difficulty of 
covering our province; for here one 
has to travel a week to equal a few 
hours’ journey in the States. 


HOSE who followed our 
trip from Shanghai must 
have noticed that the trav- 
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terior to our little missions these 
difficulties will be even greater. 
Hunan is a country of hills and 
mountains. There are no railroads 
near us, and all traveling is on foot, 
on mule-back (horses are scarce 
here) or by sampan. 
On the afternoon of March 9th, 
we landed at our destina- 
tion—Shen Cho Fu. The 





outset, to get a bird’s-eye 
view of that part of crea- 
tion which we are to clear 
and cultivate for Jesus 
Christ Crucified and for 
Holy Church. 

China proper is about 


MAP OF MORTH) Aunan 
MISSIOMOS 10 


CARE OF PASSIONIST FATHERS. 


first thing we did was to 
go to “our church,” the 
only church, by the way, in 
our entire territory. There 
we intoned the “Te Deum” 
in praise and thanksgiving 
to God for bringing us 
safely “home at last.” And 








half the size of the United 
States. Its southern ex- 
tremity lies in almost the 
same latitude as Cuba. Its 
northernmost point is on 
a line with Newfoundland. 
Within its 150,000 square 








miles are crowded more 
than 400,000,000 human be- 
ings, one-fourth the popu- 
lation of the entire world. 

We send a map showing 
our district, and this, with 
the following figures and 
comparisons, will help our 


we were not at all ashamed 
of our tears. 


OW often before 
a) had we chanted this 
beautiful hymn, yet 
never had we fully appre- 
ciated the meaning of 
those words, “Te per or- 
bem terrarum Sancta con- 
fitetur Ecclesia.” — “The 
Church throughout the 
world confesses Thee as 
the Father.” 
Three months before we 








readers to understand the 
vastness of the enterprise 
undertaken by the Passion- 
ists Fathers. 


UNAN, “the coun- 
try below the lakes”, 


is one of the south- 





had stood beneath the 
stately dome of our Mon- 
astery Church at West 
Hoboken, surrounded by a 
host of friends; now here 
we were in this poor little 


| church on the other side 
24) 





ern provinces of China, 

having almost the same latitude as 
our state of Florida. The popula- 
tion exceeds 22,000,000. Our field 
of labors, the northern portion of 
this territory, embraces an area of 
about 15,000 square miles, nearly 
as large as the three New England 
states of Vermont New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. Among its 
more than 5,000,000 inhabitants are 
less than 2,000 Catholic Christians, 
including catechumens, or those un- 
der instruction. 


eling became slower and increas- 
ingly difficult after we had left the 
main waters of the Yangzte-Kiang 
or “Great River” at Hankow. 
Steamers were there exchanged 
for sampans or rowboats, and 120 
miles in five days was considered 
very fair progress where the boats 
had to be poled, paddled, pulled 
and even pushed against an ever- 
narrowing and quickening current. 

As we go farther into the in- 
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of the world, among a 
strange people. Even the 
Spanish Augustinian Fathers, who 
are to help us for a while, are un- 
able to speak our language, or we 
theirs. 

But see the unifying power of 
Holy Mother Church! These 
priests, so different from us in race 
and habits of life, are one with us 
in Christ. From the Right Rever- 
end Bishop down, the older men 
are fathers to us, and the younger 
ones brothers. Our reception by 
them has been wonderful, and we 





can truthfully say that all have 
gone out of their way to make our 
coming as pleasant as possible. 


UR journey indeed has im- 
@ pressed upon us a greater 

appreciation for our holy 
religion. Everywhere we have met 
the same kindness from our Catho- 
lic brethren, irrespective of their 
nationality. Before me, as I write, 
is a beautiful letter from Father 
Galvin, Superior of the — 


Maynooth Irish Mission 73° 30" 
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It seats about 300 and has three 
little altars, the main one of St. 
Augustine, patron of the church, 
the others of our Blessed Mother 
and St. Monica. The furnishings 
are just bare necessities, and ex- 
treme poverty is visible everywhere. 
The benches are of the plainest and 
cheapest, and were probably built 
on the floor of the church, as were 
the altars. 


73° 


_missal or a _ ciborium. 


are not able to give any consider- 
able sum of money to provide a 
Mission Chapel or Station, but who 
could, and, if they knew our needs, 
would gladly donate the cost of a 
Others 
would make albs or surplices, etc. 
(plain linen, not lace or fancy 
ones). Practically the only linens 
we have are those which the good 
Sisters gave us before we left 
America. 


, The little house attached 
5° 





in China, entreating us to 
consider them as if they ) 
were members of our own 
Order, and assuring us 
that they will be very 
happy to help us in any 
way they can. There is 
“the mark” of the Church 
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to the Church is also poor 
and simple enough to suit 
our Holy Founder himself. 
The walls and floors are 
bare and unpainted. No 
such thing as heat, run- 
ning water, etc. Several 
of us share a room con- 





of Jesus Christ. 

The Augustinians first 
came here in 1879. Fora 
long time they were forced 
to live in the mountains, or 
in boats on the river; they 
were actually stoned on 
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taining two small beds, 
two chairs and a table, 
besides a tin oil lamp 
which every night makes 
us think more kindly of 
Mr. Edison. 


But withal we love the 





the streets, and barely es- 
caped martyrdom. Some 
day we may send THE 
SIGN the story of their 
experiences. It would read 
better than a novel. 

Now, however, these 
good men are wearing out, 
and there are no recruits. 
Of the eight priests in our 
Mission, one is retired and 
four are sick. It was for 
this reason, doubtless, that 
the Holy Father gracious- 
ly called upon us to take 
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little place already. It is 
our home, a haven of peace 
after three months of 
travel and unrest, and 
above all it is the “Cradle” 
of the Passionists in China. 











FEW days after 
A our arrival the 

sound of bugle and 
drum and the tramp of 
marching feet fell upon 
our ears. Now a Chinese 
boy, like his American 
brother, likes nothing bet- 
ter than to see a parade; 











over a part of their work. 


AST year they com- 
ya pleted this, their 

only Church in 
North Hunan. Thus they will al- 
ways be dear to us, for to them 
we owe our first little home in 


China. 


The Church is not built after the 
style of the grand churches of 
America. But it is indeed much 
more than we had hoped for. It 
is simply a frame shell, plastered 
over with cement or stucco, after 
the modern fashion in the States. 


COMPARATIVE MAP 
NORTH HUNAN--NEW ENGLAND 


HE vestments for Mass, 
© Benediction and the other 

services are no better than 
rags. We must, however, prolong 
their use until kind friends send us 
something more suited to the ser- 
vice of God. This applies to every- 
thing used in sacristy and church 
—amices, purificators, corporals, 
missals, etc. We mention these 
things in particular, because we feel 
certain that among the readers of 
THE SIGN there are many who 
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so there was a rush for the 

gate of the Mission by the 

few Catholic lads who 

happened to be near, and 

everything was left wide 
open so that we could hear and 
see for ourselves. 


It was a parade of the Shen 
Chow Fu schools! That is the 
Protestant and Pagan schools. Our 
school did not take part in the 
parade, because we have no school. 
The boys marched well—I would 
say quite as well as the boys in 
America would have marched, 


ee 
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A TYPICAL BEGGAR 


Their uniforms were very attract- 
ive. The pupils of the Protestant 
school wore natty white duck suits 
similar to those worn by our naval 
officers in summer. They had 
bright colored ribbon sashes across 
their shoulders. The boys from 
the Government school wore a drab 
gray uniform, made after the pat- 
tern of the uniform of the boy 
scouts, with which you are all fa- 
miliar. 

Above their heads fluttered the 
tri-colored flag of the Chinese Re- 
public, and one could see from their 
martial air that the lessons of patri- 
otism were being absorbed as read- 
ily by these young hopefuls of the 
Far-East as in more civilized lands. 

I could not help but read in the 
faces of the onlookers the pride 
they felt in the future defenders of 
their country, and down in the 
depth of my soul wished there 
might be a representation of Cath- 
olic boys with them. Alas! we 
have no school, and as I watched 
and thought, the words of Bishop 
Dunn came back to my mind with 
renewed force: “Provide schools.” 


F the sights we have seen 

in our travels through China 

“ have a lesson for us, that 
lesson is, we must reach the 
younger generation of Chinese 
through orphanages and schools. 
This they are doing everywhere, 
Catholics and Protestants alike, for 
the Chinese have an exalted esteem 


of education, and they 
can be reached best 
through a sympathetic 
care of the young, and 
by means of schools. 

Schools must be pro- 
vided, if we are to salv- 
age a remnant of the 
400,000,000 people, for 
the Church and for 
Christ Crucified. Do 
the Catholics of Amer- 
ica realize the oppor- 
tunity that is now be- 
fore them in this land 
of promise? Hardly. 
The reason is not far 
to seek, 

Until this present 
generation all our activ- 
ities have been to build 
up our own churches, schools, 
convents, etc. and our vision 
was narrowed to these home 
necessities! But now that America 
has sent forth her missionaries to- 
share her inheritance of Faith with 
the pagans, is it not reasonable to 
expect that they will take a wider 
and broader view of Catholicity, 
and reach out a helping hand to 
those less fortunate? 


HINA has one-fourth the 
Ci human beings of the earth 

within her confines. This 
the prize that is to be won or lost 
for Christ Crucified and for the 
Church! Is there, or can there be 
any sacrifice too great to win such 
a prize? Non-Catholics are alive 
to realize the splendid privilege 
that is theirs, and the money that 





is supporting the Protestant Mis- 
sions here seems to be inexhaust- 
ible. They give generously, and 
wealthy Protestants are building 
and endowing churches, chapels, 
hospitals, orphanages and schools! 
Will not those Catholics whom God 
has blessed with abundance of 
wealth, and has blessed with that 
more precious gift of TRUE 
FAITH share their inheritance, 
that others less fortunate may be 
garnered as trophies of that most 
Precious Blood? 

There have been many consola- 
tions to spur us on. The souls we 
have baptized, especially the little 
children, who have gone straight 
to heaven to pray for us, and the 
pathetic gratitude of the poor starv- 
ing Chinese for whatever we have 
been able to do for them, are pleas- 
ant thoughts. And our first Holy 
Week in China went far also to 
make us realize that these poor 
people are worth working for and 
dying for. 


N Holy Thursday we ar- 
ranged a simple repository, 
and the boys and girls who 


are under instruction as catechu- 
mens shared the watches with us. 
Despite the rain on Good Friday, 
there was a large gathering for 
services. On Holy Saturday we 
opened our eyes wide to see the 
people who had come in from the 
country. What a_ happy-faced, 
good-natured crowd they were, 
with the bedding strapped to the 
backs of the men, while the women 
carried the little ones, or the house- 
hold utensils necessary during their 
long tramp through the mountains. 


SOME OF OUR FAMINE ORPHANS 





Some had traveled for more than 
two full days, in order to be on 
hand for their Easter Communion. 


When evening came the Mission 
yard was quite full of a smiling, 
chattering crowd, eager to get a 
look at the American “Senn Fus” 
as they lovingly call the priests. 
Father Leopold was busy hearing 
confessions until ten o’clock. 


ASTER MORNING found 
& them all eagerly anxious 

and waiting for services to 
begin. Before Mass, five catechu- 
mens were baptized, four adults 
and one child. About 150 had 
gathered in the church proper, 
while the pagans, drawn by curi- 
osity, occupied the place set apart 
for them. I had the honor of 
celebrating the Mass, Father Leo- 
pold presiding at the harmonium, 
and the others acting as choristers. 


Immediately after Mass, the 
Christians came to the priests’ 
house to receive the Easter bless- 
ing. On Easter Monday, all the 
pilgrims had returned to their 
homes in the mountains. 


HE Famine, of which we 
( ) have written to THE SIGN 

quite fully in our previous 
letters, continues with unabated 
fury, and the number of starving 
and dying is beyond reckoning. 
It is not possible to walk ten min- 
utes in any direction without com- 
ing upon the famished lying about 
waiting for death to relieve them 
of the gnawing agony of hunger. 


Day and night the cries and 
wailing moans of these unfortunates 
can be heard. No matter into 
what street you turn, you will find 
it strewn with dead bodies, which 
remain unburied for many days. 


Famine has now paved the way 
for other evils, the end of which 
no one can foresee. The lack of 
nourishment has weakened the 
natives and made them susceptible 


to disease. To the ravages of 
Famine is now added the horrors 
of pestilence and cholera. The 
stench emitted by the unburied 
bodies is indescribable, and God 
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alone knows what is the toll of 
human life that shall be required. 
It would touch the heart of the 
most callous to see the poor chil- 
dren blind and deformed from un- 
dernourishment. Every day sev- 
eral such babies are found lying at 
the door of the Mission. Yesterday 
there were four; today five. Dur- 








Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made 
for donations given to the Famine suf- 
ferers of China: 


Boston, Mass.: $1.00; Brooklyn: M. C., 
$10.00; E. O., $5.00; M. C., $6.00; M. C. 


G. Family, $7.36; Charlestown, Mass., S. S.,. 


$10.00; Cincinnati, O.: Rev. A., $50.00; 
Everett, N.J.: Mrs. B. H., $5.00; Hobo- 
ken, N.J., $2.53; Indianapolis, Ind.: M. B., 
$5.00; Jersey City, N. J.: Mrs. J. F., 
$20.00; Anon, $1.00; Madison, N.J.: S. E. 
C., $50.00; McKees Rocks, Pa.: S. R., 
$2.00; S. R., $1.01; Middletown, O.: H. L., 
$2.00; North Bergen, N. J.: A. M. M., 
$19.41; New York, N. Y.: M. T., $5.00; 
M. A., $2.00; B. & L., $1.61; Philadelphia, 
Po.: E. M. M., $15.00; Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Mr. S., $5.00; L. S., $5.00; B. T., $1000; 
A. R., $25.00; Anon, $11.50; Providence, 
R. IL: Anon, $2.00; Scranton, Pa.: M. C., 
$100.00; S. M. D., $1.00; M. M. D., $1.00; 
A. M. M., $1.00; M. J. R., $2.00; P. A. 
L., $1.00; B. J. C., $10.00; J. F. B., 
$5.00; M. P., $5.00; I. R., $5.00; Mrs. 
K. A., $1.00; J. D., $5.00; E. H., $5.00; 
S. M. S., $50.00; S. M. E., $10.00; Mrs. 
M. G., $25.00; M. M. D., $6.00; Anon, 
$1.00; $1.00; $2.00; $3.00; $6.00; $2.00; 
$5.00; $5.00; K. M., $2.47; W. E., $.45; 
A. R., $.77; K. M. D., $1.55; M. M. D., 
$1.59; A. T., $1.59; J. M. N., $2.35; 
M. O. H., $4.76; M. L., $3.01; C. V., 
$.96; S. M., $3.02; L. C., $1.14; E. M., 
$9.10; A. M. D., $2.09; J. M. H., $1.38; 
E. M., $1.18; M. M. D., $1.75; P. V., 
$.65; Anon, $1.06; $3.23; $3.00; $7.51; 
$1.93; Somerville, Mass., M. A. M., $5.00; 
Union Hill, N. J.: E. A., $5.33; K. B., 
$10.90; West Hoboken, N. J.: Mrs. A., 
$5.77; $2.17; E. G., $3.18; M. G, 
$2.71; J. F., $6.09; E. D., $1.00; J. D., 
$1.00; M. S., $5.00; S. M. S., $5.33; 
8. J. S., $10.25; S. J. S., $3.84; L. L. 
G. C., $1.00; Anon, $10.00; $2.66; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.: C. C., $5.00; Washington, 
D. C., $6.00; Mission Circle No. 18, 
$200.00; M. C., $1.50; A. H., $1.00; 
F. C., $10.00; Anon, $3.50; $6.00; $2.03. 
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ing the past week we have baptized 
sixteen. Fortunately many of these 
little “Innocents” die shortly after 
being baptized, otherwise we could 
not receive so many. 


L N the face of such oa! 
conditions, it is no wonder 
if in remote districts the 
strong are killing and eating the 
young and weak. Only a few days 
ago word was brought to us of 
such an instance nearby where 
there were fifteen men lying to- 
gether dead. ; 

Such sights certainly make one 
heartsick and seem incredible. In- 
deed, I myself could not believe 
reports that had previously come 
to us, till I have witnessed them 
daily for the last several months. 
They are only too true, and I would 
say, if it were not for the thought 
of becoming monotonous, should 
have made this letter exclusively, 
as was our last one, on the Famine. 

We cannot refrain, dear readers, 
from pleading with you for fervent 
and constant prayer for these poor 
people,—yes, and for ourselves. We 
need God’s light and strength to 
hold fast to a right esteem of a 
human life, and the value of an 
immortal soul, when one sees men, 
women and children dying daily 
and hourly all about you, and no 
concern shown by the general 
public or the Government officials, 
it tends to lessen the estimate of 
human life. 

What must be the regret of God’s 
angels as they look out upon Hunan 
become a veritable charnel house 
and numberless souls going into 
eternity pagans and unregenerate, 
not knowing that the Savior’s blood 
was shed for their salvation as for 
that of all men. Yes, pray that the 
day of enlightenment may be hast- 
ened for poor benighted China! 
Pray that God will inspire generous 
souls to come and labor zealously 
that this Precious Blood be not 
shed in vain! Pray that God will 
inspire our American Catholics, to 
whom He has given much of this 
world’s goods, to share their in- 
heritance for this God-like work. 


The Passionist Fathers, 
Per Fr. Celestine. 
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Index to Worthwhile Reading 


A Course in Religion. Roderick 
MacEachen, D.D. The Macmillan 
Co.; New York. 


Religion is the one essential thing 
in life. Therefore, the teaching of 
Christian Doctrine in our schools 
‘s*of supreme importance. It is, 
we are told, a lamentable fact, that 
while in the teaching of secular 
vranches of knowledge, the very 
best educational methods are used, 
vet, in the teaching of religion, the 

ery old, and incompetent method 
of forcing the child to “swallow the 
catechism” bit by bit, with little or 
no possibility of his assimulating 
the truths “memorized” (never 
learned) into his mind and heart, is 
still in vogue. 

Our modern Catholic educators 
are wide awake to this evil and are 
energetically striving to supply the 
remedy. They realize that if re- 
ligion is to mean anything to the 
child, it must enter deeply into his 
Jife, seize upon his every instinct, 
and transform these instincts into 
well formed habits that will enable 
him. to “fear God and keep His 
Commandments,” for this is relig- 
ion,—“all man.” The child has not 
the remotest idea of abstract truth. 
If religion is to come to him as a 
vital force, as an intelligible thing, 
it must have a direct appeal to his 
imagination, to his senses; it must 
stimulate in him imitation,—one of 
every child’s primal instincts; it 
must find some point of contact in 
the child’s experience, no matter 
how limited that experience may 
be. A child of seven is capable of 
understanding all the essential 
truths of Faith if they are presented 
to him properly, adapted to his 
mental capacity. As he grows from 
childhood to manhood these self- 
same truths should be presented 
over and over again, but always in 
a manner that will interest him and 
correspond with the particular 
stage or phase of his mental devel- 
opment through which he is pass- 
ing. 


“A Course in Religion”, by Dr. 
MacEachen, is based upon the fore- 
going principles. It is intended 


for use in Parochial and Sunday 
Schools, and when completed will 
consist of nine volumes. The first 
volume, “The Teaching of Relig- 
ion”, is a general treatise on the 
methods and principles employed in 
the course. Of the remaining vol- 
umes, four are text books,— 
“Courses” for students; and four 
are hand-books, “Manuals” for the 
teacher’s use when teaching the 
various courses. 

First and Second Course, and 
First and Second Manual have al- 
ready been published. The other 
volumes are to be ready before the 
opening of school in September. 

First Course is one of the most 
artistic, religious textbooks ever 
published. It contains forty les- 
sons which treat of all the essen- 
tial truths of our Holy Faith. Each 
lesson is beautifully illustrated by 
appropriate pen and ink drawings, 
the majority of the illustrations be- 
ing by the noted artists, Maud and 
Miska Petersham. The lessons 
themselves consist of a few simple 
propositions such as: God made 
me; God made all the people; God 
loves us all; I love God above all 
things. The little volume covers 
the whole scope of Christian Doc- 
trine and is admirably adapted to 
very young minds. It is intended 
for the pupils of the first and sec- 
ond grades. 

Second Course is also an attract- 
ive little volume of one hundred 
and two pages, containing many 
beautiful pictures by famous art- 
ists and a few excellent illustra- 
tions by Maud and Miska Peters- 
ham. There are forty chapters 
corresponding to the forty lessons 
in First Course, and the subject 
matter is the same. However, each 
truth is developed more at length 
and is adapted to the mental capac- 
ity of children in grades three and 
four, being presented in such a 
manner that it will readily blend 
with the contents of the child’s 
mind, and at the same time so mod- 
ify that content, that truth subse- 
quently presented will be easily 
assimulated. 
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First and Second Manuals are 
intended for the teacher’s use while 
instructing the pupils in First and 
Second Courses. They contain a 
multitude of questions upon the 
subject matter of the Courses; the 
purpose of these questions is to 
stimulate the children to think for 
themselves and to apply the truths 
that they learn to daily life. 

Dr. MacEachen has _ succeeded 
admirably in applying the best 
methods and principles of modern 
pedagogy to his Course on Relig- 
ion. It is only reasonable to expect 
that it will receive a wide adoption 
in Catholic Schools. 


Saint John Berchmans. Hippo- 
lyte Delehaye, S. J. Benziger 
Brothers. New York. $1.50. 

St. John Berchmans. Rev. James 
J. Daly, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
New York City. $1.50. 

Both of these books are admir- 
able studies of a very lovable saint. 
Like his brother saint and model, 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga, St. John 
Berchmans, after a life of extreme 
innocence in the world, entered the 
Society of Jesus, where, by observ- 
ing the rules of his institute exactly, 
he quickly attained to the fullness 
of perfect sanctity, and was sum- 
moned to receive the rich reward 
of everlasting glory. 

The reader of these excellent 
biographies may exclaim when fin- 
ished, “What a dear, sweet saint! 
How easily he sanctified himself. 
Yet he never did anything extraor- 
dinary; he merely did his common 
duties uncommonly well.” 

This is a false interpretation of 
the saint. To do common duties 
uncommonly well means to lift up 
constantly a nature that is ever 
tending downwards, and this re- 
quires heroic courage, an extraor- 
dinary will power and spiritual 
stubbornness. Most people per- 
form their daily tasks imperfectly 
precisely because they are daily,— 
a monotonous drudgery, that sim- 
ply must be gone through. The 
“ordinary mortal” that performs 
his daily tasks perfectly is about 





the most “extraordinary mortal” 
living. 

Both authors interpret St. Berch- 
mans as an intensive saint. The 
immediate and complete sanctifica- 
tion of his soul was his principal 
endeavor; all else was entirely sub- 
sidiary. 

It is difficult to say which is the 
better biography. Both transport 
us into the presence of a gracious, 
cheerful boy-saint who lived on 
earth with his eyes lifted up to 
heaven; who was thoroughly in 
earnest about the “one affair” yet 
thoroughly joyous about it; who 
smiles at us benignly, at the same 
time lifts a warning finger, “You 
have not yet learned that it is your 


daily task well done that sanctifies 
you.” 


The Life and Times of John Car- 
roll. By Peter Guilday, D.D. The 
Encyclopedia Press. New York. 
Price $5.00. 


This is a scholarly work, an in- 
valuable contribution to the history 
of the Catholic Church in the 
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United States. Dr. Guilday por- 
trays the Times of Carroll as they 
really were,—dark, stormy, unset- 
tled,—times that demanded a man 
with a “seeing eye” and a strong, 
upright heart to “father” the infant 
Church, and to lay the foundations 
of that Church so solidly that it 
might ever more rest secure, and 
continue to grow unto truly na- 
tional greatness. 


God exercised an especial provi- 
dence over the formative years of 
the man whom he had chosen to 
perform a great work in His 
Church. 


How the great man “organized” 
the distracted Church is the inter- 
esting story that Dr. Guilday has 
to tell. The problems to be faced 
were many and often apparently 
insurmountable. Priests were few, 


‘money was scarce; the Catholic 


population was scattered. “Yet, 
churches and schools had to be 
built, and a seminary established if 
the Church was to be set upon a 
firm fqundation. The civil authori- 
ties, adverse to “Popish Interfer- 


ence” had to be conciliated; the 
schemes of Foreign Powers had to 
be counteracted; and the calumni- 
ous tales whispered in the ears of 
the pope disproven, and turbulent, 
“national” congregations to be 
dealt with. 

Throughout the book there are 
evidences of the strained relations 
that existed at times between the 
Holy See and Bishop Carroll, a 
condition caused all unconsciously 
by the great man himself, who was 
undoubtedly over-anxious lest the 
United States civil authorities be 
offended by “Foreign interference.” 
Undoubtedly this was a fault of 
head more than of heart; unques- 
tionably John Carroll’s was a brave, 
free spirit, daring to do the right 
as he saw it, and bending every 
effort to accomplish the great work 
that had been given him to do; and 
today a glorious Church stands 
upon the foundation that he laid, 
and places at the head of her honor 
list the name of the man who is 
rightly called the Father of the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States. 


“Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord.” 


A pious remembrance is requested in the prayers, and good works of the 


readers of THE SicGn, on behalf of the souls of the following, recently called hence, 
by the stroke of death. 


Rev. Nicholas Ward, C. P. 
Brother Boniface Feld, C. P. 
Brother Patrick McGuirk, C. P. 
Sister Magdalen Ryan, 

James Cantwell—Louisville, Ky. 
Anna Miller—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


George Fireling—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
’ Anetti Brown—Akron, Ohio 


Mary McGreevy—Baltimore, Md. 
Mary Arnold—Elk Lake, Pa. 


May their souls rest in peace. 





N. B.—Notices for insertion must reach THE SIGN by the tenth of the month preced- 


ing date of issue. 











MITE BOXES . 


for 


LITTLE ONES 


ALL 





DIME BANK 


for 


GROWN FOLKS 


With these MITE BOXES and DIME BANKS 


Can Help The CHINESE MISSIONS 
Write To The Sign — West Hoboken, N. J, 











Books That Have A Special Appeal To Catholics 


Any book in this List will be sent post paid on receipt of price 


STRENGTH OF WILL AND 
HOW TO DEVELOP IT. 


By E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., LLD. 
Ger eee $1.65 


The most effective and practical 
method of will-development. This 
book will enable you to test your will 
and show you practical methods of 
will-training. 


COME RACK! COME ROPE! 
By Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson 


Taking the reign of Elizabeth as his 
time, and the persecution of Catholics 
as his theme, Msgr. Benson has given 
us fiction which is intimately allied 
with fact. 


A MOTHER’S SACRIFICE 
By Christine Faber 


The story of the trials of a widow 
whose only son is innocently accused 
~ murdering an enemy of her family. 

When all seems lost, the real mur- 
derer, filled with remorse, confesses 
his crime. 


West Hoboken 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL OF THE 
CROSS 


By Rev. Father Pius, Passionist 


There have been several biographies 
of this Saint published, but in the 
process of his canonization so much 
new matter relating to him has been 
revealed that it is but meet that a full 
account of him should go forth to 
the world, and the result is this book. 


A SOLDIER’S CONFIDENCES 
WITH GOD 


The Spiritual Colloquies of 
Giosue Borsi. Authorized 
translation by Rev. Pasquale 
Maltese. Appreciation and 
foreword by Arthur Bening- 


So marvelous an effect have these 
spiritual colloquies had upon those who 
have read them that, in their enthus- 
iasm, they call Borsi’s “a _ spiritual 
miracle”; “another St. Augustine.” It 
is positive that we have seldom, if 
ever had the outpourings of a soul in 
sincere affection, so portrayed. 
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WHOM THE LORD LOVETH 


Consoling Thoughts for Every . 
Day in the Year. Compiled 
by Henriette Eugenie Dela- 
mare. Artistic type ns and 
attractive binding 

Selections from the writings of prom- 
inent Catholic authors, full of sym- 
pathetic and comforting thoughts 
that one likes to keep and feed upon, 
the while they warm the imagina- 
tion and delight the soul. 


THE WAY OF YOUTH 


A Book for Young Men. By 
Father Alexander, O.F.M. 


Robust faith and virile common sense 
are the distinctive features of the book. 


It is a manly appeal to our young 
men. 


THE HAND OF MERCY 


By Rev. Richard W. Alexander. 
With a Foreword by Rev. 
Walter Elliott, C.S.P.. ..$1.35 


New Jersey 








Artistic and Devotional Crucifixes 


The Crucifix is the most valuable article of devotion for personal and 
home use. 


No Catholic should be without a Crucifix to be constantly carried on 
the person. 


Nothing is so inspiring in the home as an image of Christ Crucified. 
We have been fortunate in securing at very reasonable prices a supply of 
artistic and devotional Crucifixes. 


They are made of the finest genuine ebony wood with figures of. silver 
oxidized French grey. 


They will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 

We are so sure that you will be pleased with any you buy that if you are 
not satisfied you may return it at our expense and we shall gladly refund 
your money. 

No. 8. Size 834 inches 1.50 

No. 10. Size 11 inches 2.25 








These Crucifixes can be blessed with the indulgences of a Happy Death and the Stations of the Cross. 


THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 











EATEST INTEREST ° : 
For Seiden ad Gel Book-Racks The Sisters of St. Francis 


‘ , conduct an 
Catholic Belief Academic High School 


tion of Catholic Doctrine : and 


A Short and Simple Exposi- 


By the P ll 
r r 
Very Rev. JOSEPH FAA DI BRUNO,D.D. eparatory College 
Edited by for young ladies at 
Rev. LOUIS A. LAMBERT, LL.D. Lad Jeli ff-on-the-Hudson 
550th thousand 2 
388 pages, paper binding, each retail $0.25 Also 
10 copies, net $2.00; 25 copies, net $5.00 St Joseph’s Maric 
Short Clear Simple Comprehensive ; 


This Famous and Popular Book tells what . 
Every Catholic Should Know About His Peekskill, N. Y. 
Holy Faith 


The Best Book to Give Converts and 
Non-Catholics 


An institution for poor children at 


Young ladies desiring to consecrate their lives 
to God in the cause of Christian Education, 
or in caring for neglected little ones, are re- 
THE SIGN quested to communicate with Rev. Mother 
West Hoboken New Jersey Superior, Mt. St. Francis, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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MENT. OF OF “CONDITION 


Hinhtandd Crust Company 
nf Nem Hersey 


Cor. Sumit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION 


WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 
At Close of Business, December 31, 1921 


Banking 
House 


of Merit 





2% Interest 
Allowed on Check Accounts 
4% Interest 


Paid on Special Accounts 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 





RESOURCES 





Stocks. and: Bonds = - ~ $1,692,2 
Mortgages - = - 
Loans (Demand sind Time). - 

ulls: Purchased . - 883,497.23 


29.39 
703,170.53 
262,550.00 


Ail business entrusted to us will 
receive prompt and accurate 


attention 





Banking: House - $5,241.22 





Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 
Cash on Hand - - 73,519.26 
Due from Banks: - 103,772.51 
Other. Assets °- - 24,764.80 


$3,828,745.94 

LIABILITIES 
Capital - - - $100,000.00 
Surplus and Profits . - - 255,413.64 
Deposits *- - - - + 3,473,332.30 


$3,828,745.94 
Trust..funds are kept separate from the 





assets of the Company 





FRIENDLINESS 


HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS 1S 
ALUABLE 
ASSET NOT 
LISTED 


AV 


OFFICE HOURS: 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9 A, M. to 12 M. 
Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 
8:30 P, M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 























A Stitch in Time 


Careful “mothers are. ever 
on the fookout for signs m 
their children of disarder- 
ed health. Yet.there is a 
sign of  diserdered foot 
health that. many mothers 
neglect — that of turned 
anktes. 

Turned ‘ankles are a sign 
of weak or falling arches; 
a . corrective: is needed. 
Coward Arch- Support 
Shoes are made especially 
for that purpose. They sup- 
port the arch firmly, keep 
the ankle straight and help 
testore the bones of the 
foat to normal, 

Look for that danger 
signal—turned anklies—to- 
day. If you see it, write 
for our catalog. 


JAMES 8S. COWARD 
260--274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 
Sold - Nowhere Else. 
WHRNED avert gooey 














Every Catholic Should Read and Own 


A Copy of 


“Courtship and Marriage” 


By the Editors of ““AMERICA”’ 


It gives the Catholic doctrine on 
“The Marriage 
“Obligations of 
ments,” 


“Courtship,” 
“Mixed Marriages,” 
“Impedi- 
“Motherhood.” 


Ceremony,” 
Marriage,” 
“Parlor Marriages,” 


“Divorce,” 


Girls especially ought to read and_ study 
“Courtship and Marriage.” Unhappy marriages 
usually end disastrously for the girl, and most of 
them are due, in a great measure, 
Buy a copy TODAY. 


to ignorance. 


Price 25 cents each; Postage 4 cents Extra 
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To Our Subscribers _ 





-ANY 3 are the friends who have had. faith in 


the. Passionist Fathers from. the initial 


announcement that they were to publish 2 
a magazine. ‘They gave evidence of that faith tag | 
subscribing for THE SIGN, | 





From ‘the first issue in August, ‘921, ae 8 
encouragement has come from the steady increase. ih = 


subscribers and the Alattering approval that has come: - 
unsolicited from many sources. : 


From thirty-two. pages in oe oe ee it ee 


has grown to forty pages, and with the beginning of 


our second anniversary, THE SIGN is further increased 


to forty-four pages, embodying a Children’s Department __ 
and a listing of deceased relatives: and friends of sub- — 
scribers. . 


We request the continued interest of our sub- 
scribers and respectfully solicit a renewal of subscrip- 
tions as early as possible, so that they will not miss_ 
any issue of THE SIGN. Subscribers who send us 
their renewal direct to our home office within ten days 
prior to actual expiration of their subseription will 
receive a beautiful oxidized silver wall plaque of the 
Christ of Limpias as described elsewhere in this issue. — 


THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 




















